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| For THE Paciric. | 
LOST IN THE CROWD. 


O words so full of pathos, 

And fraught with deepest pain! 
Your echoes linger near me, 

And return again and again. 


I read the words in a volume 
Writ by a great, good man, 

Who penned his thoughts down fearlessly, 
And thus their substance ran: 


‘‘We see those in life’s bright morning 
Whose hearts beat high and proud, 

So full of hope and of promise, 
But they die or are lost in the crowd.” 


Lost in the crowd of fashion, 
In the mad, mad rush for gold, 

Where all that is best and noblest— 
Truth, honor—are bought and sold. 


Lost in the crowd of Pleasure, 
That siren so Many accost, . 

Whose victims are numbered by thousands — 
All swallowed up and lost;. 


Lost in the world’s 8 great whirlpool, 
Where men and women go down, 

And all that remains behind them 
Is a specter wearing a crown. 


Lost and forever forgotten! 
Lost and heard of no more! 

Alas, for the buds that are blighted, 
For the eagles that never soar. 


The saddest of all sad dirges 
Is this, sung in accents loud: 
‘‘A child of wonderful promise 
Grew up, and was lost in the crowd.” 


Though genius be not our portion, 
We may walk our appointed way; 

We may follow our heart’s best promptings, 
Seek the truth, believe and obey. 


Or else we may prove false- hearted 

To the hopes we have cherished long, 
As thousands have done before us, 

And be lost in the world’s great throng. 


My soul, be thou ‘true to thy purpose; 
Be true to the dreams of thy youth; 
Though the world despise and reject thee, 
Keep thy feet in the way of truth. 


Let neither contempt nor chiding 
Turn thee out of thy chosen way; 

The current is swift and mighty— 
Drift not, though others may. 


Though storms and disgrace overtake thee, 
Be true to the vow thou hast vowed; 
Let it never be said or whispered 
That thou fell and wast lost in the crowd. 
LiLiumM Brownll. 


CHURCH UNION IN JAPAN. 


BY REV. SIDNEY L. GULICK. 


Kosg, JAPAN, April 12, 1889. 

Epitors Paciric—Dear Sirs: Your 
issue of March 13th, containing a num- 
ber of letters on ‘‘Union in Japan,” has 
just come to hand, and stirs my pen, 
also, to do a little scratching. 

It is one of the curious phenomena of 
the genus homo that he unconsciously, 
and apparently unavoidably, wears col- 
ored spectacles, some of which are so 
marvelously constructed as not only to 
color all the facts that are seen, but also 
to entirely prevent the vision of certain 
classes of facts. If men could but wear 
the same glasses, it would be of no con- 
sequence, for then all would agree; but, 
unfortunately, they do not and can not, 
and, consequently, it often happens that 
in matters of grave importance noble 
Christian men are brought into unpleas- 
ant opposition. It is a happy circum- 
stance if, at such times, they remember 
the fact of those curious colored specta- 
cles, and so refrain from calling each 
other names, or impugning each other’s 
motives. The saddest part of this curi- 
ous phenomenon is not that good men 
differ, but that they too often lose their 
wonted Christian gentlemanliness, and 
mistake personal insinuations and epi- 
thets for arguments. 

When Christian men of integrity dif- 
fer, it is. safe to assume that there are 
sufficient facts and reasons for it, and, 
also, that the colored eee are not 
all on the other side. 

Looking through my colored specta- 
cles, which unfortunately I can’t take off, 
much as I would like to, some of the 
facts reported concerning union in Ja- 
pan look very strange and unfamiliar. 


publish and send to them his address at 
the Osaka Convention, and bis personal 
views as to the needed changes in the 
proposed constitution. For various rea- 
sons, into which it is not necessary here 
to enter, he did not think it wise to ac- 
cede to this request. But the fact. of 
such a request from the majority of the 
Churches..concerned is not without its 
significance, 

II. While it is true that the general 
subject of union has been before the 
churches for more than two years, the 
terms of union were not presented to the 
churches till six months before the Con- 
vention, which was to have decided 
definitely. It is confessed on all sides 
that as soon as the constitution then pro- 
posed was presented to the Kumi-ai 
churches, they lost interest in the whole 
matter. It seems also to be clear that 
the real discussion of the “terms” did 
not take place till. immediately before 
and during the Convention. It at once 
became evident, even to the most ardent 
advocates of union, that the proposed 
constitution was defective for the pur- 
pose in hand; and, during the Conven- 
tion, the general principles were discussed 
—not the defects of the constitution and 
how to mend them; so difficult and im- 
portant a matter was this felt to be, that 
a committee was appointed to do it. 
At the present writing, we are waiting. 
with expectation the work of this com- 
mittee, as modified by the work of the 
Presbyterian Committee; it being now in 
the hands of the printer. 

III. Looking through their colored 
spectacles, the writers of the Kumamoto 
letters believed that history teaches some 
lessons; they believed: 

1, That there is a fundamental and 
essential difference between Congrega- 
tional and Presbyterian polity, the latter 
being, and the former not being, an or- 
ganism. 

2. That to unite these principles or 
polities is impossible, both practically 
and logically. 

3. That a church or churches which 
attempt to adopt both polities, or the 
“better elements’’ of those polities, will 
unavoidably, after much friction, and 
perhaps rupture, finally adopt either one 
polity or the other. 

4. That the Congregational polity has 
its peculiar advantages, which no other 
system has, and is especially suited to 
certain kinds or types of men and minds. 

5. That an organized church govern- 
ment cannot escape internal dissensions 
when differences arise, and in times of 
excitement is liable to rupture. 

6. That this is the explanation of the 
existence to-day in little Scotland of sev- 
en Presbyterian churches, and of thirteen 
in the United States. 

7. That human nature is essentially 
the same in Japan as elsewhere, and, 
under the same circumstances, is likely 
to do the same things—~. ¢., that history 
repeats itself. 

IV. Believing these to be the lessons 
of history, they also believed: 

1. That the constitution was Presby- 
terian in type, providing for a compact 
organism. 

2. That it was defective, because am- 
biguous in some of its language. 

3. That in time, under the proposed 
constitution, dissensions would of neces- 
sity arise which might, and probably at 
some time would, result in disuwnion. — 


4. That the Congregational polity is 
especially suited to the Japanese tem- 
perament and spirit of independence. — 

5. That in choosing a polity for the 
largest body of Christians in Japan, they 
should not overlook the Congregational 
polity. 


-6. That, as a matter of fact, the mass | POS 


of the church members knew next to 
nothing of the peculiar advantages of the 
Congregational polity, for true to their in- 
structions, the missionaries of the Amer- 
ican Board have never taken the time to 


rtance., 


Following the fashion of the day, I use’ came things, being of but secondary 
im 


numbered paragraphs: 

I. In case of a marriage, it is well to 
examine the terms and conditions, both 
those stated and those implied, It is 
well, also, that not only the relatives 
should do this, but especially that the 
To 
marry without knowledge were folly, and 
is the cause of * unhappy ” marriages 
and divorces. The writers of the Ku- 
mamoto letters, looking through these 
spectacles, believed (1) that this examin- 
ation had not been made by the Kumi-ai- 
churches; (2) that the terms of the» pro-, 
posed “marriage” were such ‘as’to ‘lead 
to future dangers and complications; (3) 
that an immediate “marriage” seemed 
likely. It was only because they believ- 


ed these to be. facts that’ they adopted. | 


their “extraordinary” course. That it 
was not a mistake would seem to be 
abundantly proved by the fact that many 
of the Japanese, both pastors,. delegates 
and church members, have thanked the” 
writer for the help those letters gave in 
helping them to an understanding of the 
problem and principles involved in or- 
ganic union, as well as by. the; fact)that, 
the writer was especially requested, by 


a majority of the Kumi-ai churches, to 


ceived their. polity without even knowing. 
that it was Congregational, and many 
now reject the name, thinking ita “ge 
of foreign domination. 

With the above beliefs, due doubtless 
to the peculiar character of their specta- 
cles, the writers of the Kumamoto letters 
felt that the churches should know what 
some of us believed on the subject. To 
}have held our peace until the expected 
evils should come, especially if by speak- 
Ing out they might be diverted, would 
be worse than cowardice. With justice 
might they then’ have turniéd on us with. 
censures for not having pointed out the 


edangers into which we'believed them to 


V. That the of the 
letters, ‘well-meaning men. as no one 
doubts,” should be represented as suc- 
cessfully to “forbid the 
banns;’ and “prevent union atthe pres- 
ent time,” while.all the rest, misgionaries, 
pastors and churches are represented as 
eager for the union, seems’ almost lahgh- 
able. They are not the Pope, nor even 
the ‘bislidps.! What power have they but 
that of the facts and the reasons which 


The Kumi-ai Christians re- | 


they” presént ? ? But the 


I 


they felt to the as 
were not groundless, is clear from the 
action of the convention in Osaka, and 
from the radical changes which have 
been made by the revision committee, 
and accepted by the Presbyterian Union 
Committee, according to the reports. . 

VL. It is a mistake to say that the 
writers of the Kumamoto letters are op- 
posed to Union, “‘root-and branch.” <A 
union which preserves the essentials of 
Congregationalism, they most heartily 
approve. They are no more earnest for 
this than are the Presbyterians for a un- 
ion which preserves the essentials of 
Presbyterianism, At the invitation of 
the Revision Committee for suggestions 
on revision, the writers of the Kumamo- 
to letters, with three others, united in 
sending to that commiitee a joint docu- 
ment, of which the following i is the intro- 
duction: 

‘‘Dear Brethren: In response to your 
kind invitation for suggestions as to the 
proposed coustitution, we unite in mak- 
ing the following reply. We have the 
conviction that a broader plan than that 
of the proposed constitution would be 
preferable. This looks only to an or- 
ganic union of two branches of the 
church of Christ in Japan—the Kumi-ai 
and the Itchi. We should prefer one 


‘that should unite all the churches in Ja- 


pan in a firm Christian alliance, which 
will show to the world that we are. all 
one, dwelling together and working to- 


gether in harmony; meeting together in 
local, provincial and national conferenc- 


es, where the best methods of work will 
be discussed, the whole field amicably 
divided, and all hearts filled with the 
power and love of Christ through his 
spirit. 

“But if a revision of the proposed 
constitution is to be made, we unite in 
offering the following suggestions. We 


make these suggestions because we feel 


that changes similar to those suggested. 
are necessary to its general and hearty 
acceptance by the Kumiai churches in 
Japan, and because we also feel that if 
organic union is to be effected, the con- 


stitution revised as herewith suggested 


would be on the whole the best founda- 
tion for the churches of Christ in Japan. 
We wish, however, to say that what we. 
offer is only suggestive, and that we shall] 
cordially work with our Japanese breth- 
ren upon any basis which they may see 
fit to adopt. ‘We favor union establish- 
ed on the following principles: _ 
‘tr, The end in view is not to propa- 
gate a sect, but to secure a union of the 
Christians and churches of Japan under 
such a constitution as shall be best suit- 


ed to the development of Christianity 


in Japan. | 

‘2, The fullest freedom in belief with- 
in the historical evangelical limits, with 
room for growth, is both desired - re- 
quired. 

“3. The fullest liberty of the local 
church, which is the origin of all power, 
shall be the foundation principle of 
‘The United Churches of Christ in 
Japan,’ 

tn, Bukwai, Renkwai and Sokwsi are 
representative committees for the trans- 
action of business, and in matters of tri- 
als and sentences their powers ane only 
advisory to the churches. 

While the local church is 
autonomous, it needs to associate with 
sister churches for its own best interests, 
and for the most effectual spread of the 
Gospel. 3) 

It must be clear from the ee at 
least to those whose spectales are some- 
what like ours, that those of us over here 
who have questioned the wisdom of un- 
ion under the constitution that was pro- 
ed are not demanding “that the 
shibboleth of our favorite notion: be ad- 
ded to the great essentials of Christian 
faith and life.” Yours sincerely, 

SIDNEY L. Gutick 


REDLANDS. 


A quiet and powerful work of | grace is 
blessing this beautiful ‘young ‘city. It 
began with union revival servi¢és, held 
by the four pastors; when ‘it. quiékly be- 
came evident that the Spirit of God was 
at work in the community, and many 
conversions resulted. Then an évangel- 
ist from Illinois, Rev. O. B. Réad, was | 
called in to assist, and has just elosed a 
fortnight of ‘very faithful and’ ‘effective 
work. The strong feature of My, Read : 
is his abundant and skillful use °of the 
Bible, with which’ his sermons “é¥e satu- | 
rated. His style and: methods remind 
one of. his friend; Moody,"and he 
also resembles this more famous eévan- 
gelist in personal appearance. ‘“The re- 
vival has been altogether free ex- | 
citement, and the churches have, worked 
together with entire harmony. Scores, 
young and old, have been ‘brodight | into 


the kingdom, most of whom will join the | 
various churches next Sunday. We ‘hope. 
the work will continue and pr ss, and 


that this will prove Only the inning. 
The circumstances attending this revival 
seem to indicate that God is oftén ready | | : 
before we are, and ‘prepares way for’ 
his own coming. 


FROM CHINA. 


Eprrors Paciric: It seems that a 
noise is still being made about Mis- 
sionary candidates who think there may 
be a future probation. Now there are men 
of that class on mission ground who are 


“| good missionaries. A knowledge of this 


fact leads me to think that such men for 
Missionaries are a good deal better than 
none; but, on the other hand, I see no 
reason to think that their views add any 
thing to their special fitness for the 
foreign field, Further, I have known 
some young men in former years who 
held peculiar views on some one point, 
and that was all there ever was to it. 
While in the case of others, a similar 


| divergence was but the beginning of a 


wide and radical departure from evange- 
lical beliefs. This has suggested a com- 
parison of Leviticus xiii: 4 to 6 with the 
two following verses of the same chapter. 
Again it seems to me that the only thing 
the future-probationists lack of having an 
equal standing in our denomination with 


board as foreign missionaries; and but 
for the action of the American Board, an 
important modification of the accepted 
standards of our churches would practi- 


or protest. I do not wonder that the 
men who look kindly on the theory of a 
future probation should be displeased 
with the action of the board and strenu- 
ously contest the issue, and return again 
and again to the contest. But after the 
emphatic endorsement which the support- 
ers of the Board have given to its action 
on this question, it seems to me singular 
that any one should go on talking as if it 
were all the doings of some one Secre- 
tary or some clique in the Prudential 
Committee. It reminds me of politics. 


I am sorry that the Board should be 
the battle field for this contest, but I am 
not ready to admit that the Board is the 
one to blame for this, But when the 
need. for workers is so pressing, the call 
so urgent, the opportunities so boundless, 
and so many are throwing themselves 
into the work without wish or thought of 
other questions, it seems a pity that 
promising young men in Our seminaries 
should get into.a tangle about an hypo- 


thesis unproved and unprovable. Were 


our seminaries founded to teach young 
men to speculate, or to save souls? “It 
is written,” was good enough for our 
Master; is it not good enough for ‘us? 
And tf we stick to this, our hearts, our 
heads, and our hands will be too full for 
anything else. 

Recently I was conversing with an 
old man on his sick-bed; he was 70 


number of years ; he was lamenting his 
uselessness and said: “If I had only 
heard of these things 20 years ago, I 
might have dones omething.” So far as 
I can discover he has broken off from 
opium, and I ‘trust will be of some use 
yet before the Saviour call him home. 


We lost, last December, one of our 
most valuable members, the good Dr. 
Ch’ain, of whom I have sometimes writ- 
ten in the past. He was a ceaseless 
worker; and so far as I can judge wore 
himself out over the weak believers and the 
unbelievers. His last words were, ‘God, 
must you have my soul now ?”—i. e., Can’t 
you spare me here a little longer? His 
death has for the time being aroused the 
other Christians to a deeper sense of 
their responsibilities, and we trust that 
this result will prove permanent. 

We have just started a day-school for 
women and girls, One girl from a dis- 
tance boards in the family of one of our 
helpers, her father’ paying part of her 
board. May this prove the germ ofa 
girls’ boarding-school on a paying basis! 

There are two different methods of 


and financial forcing. 
place in our work, is not so popular as it 
to the former. 


thousand famine refugees ‘have past 
through Shaowu. They are from a low 
region on the Yang-tse-Kiang, where last 
jyear floods destoyed all the ‘crops; so 

| the authorities sent them out to forage 
on adjacent regions till the time came to 
| plant the spring crops. They remain a 
few days ina 1 a sleeping in temples. 
or the houses of the péople, as circum- 
stances require. They have ‘an official 
organization into bands of a thousand or 
more, with legal’ head, to whom we en- 
trusted such sums as we saw fit to give, 
Calling’ one day on church member in’ 
a small Village; ‘I’ found three or four 
families of the refugees ‘quartered for the 
day in his house. .The people here did 
not seém’ to enjoy their company, but 
they were better ‘behayed than mere 
| tramps, and the people did fairly well’ by’ 


way for the officials to deal ‘with a local 
famine, but it seemed ‘to me to be de~" 
to the refugees. 
E. 
Shabir, China, “Marchi 12, 1889. 


4 


xt | 
Practice is eset Tacit, 


once was, and can only be an auxiliary 


years old and had used opium for a 


urging on the work, personal pressure 
The latter 
method, though it may have a proper 


Within the last few months, ‘several | 


them. This is‘a cheap and effective | 


Oakland, Cal. 


young ladies’ branch of the W. B. M. P. 


other clergymen is to be accepted by the | 


cally have been made without discussion | 


April 19th, Mrs. A. C. Nelson, Merced 
April 25th, Forestville, Sonoma Co... 12 70 
Total for momen... $176 15 
Disbursements— 
March 6th, expenses of column...... 20 00 
April 12th, Treasurer's 100 


| ter’s wife, though an. invalid and 4a great |: 


he Woman’ S Board 


OF THE PAOIFIU. 


President, Miss Lucy M. Fay, 901 Sutter 
Street, San Francisco. 

Mrs. 8. 8. Smirna, 1704 Geary S8t., San Fran- 
cisco, Recording Secretary. | 
Treasurer, Mrs. R. E. Cots, 572 Twelfth St. 


Mrs. H. E. Jewett, Foreign Secretary, 
Editress of Column, Vacaville, Cal, 

Mrs. J. H. WARREN, 1816 Mason St., San 
Francisco, and Mrs. I. E. Dwinell, 450 Ply- 
mouth avenue, Oakland, Home Secretaries. 

All contributions for the Young Ladies’ 
Branch of the Woman’s Board should be sent 
to Miss Grace E. Goodhue, Treasurer Y. L. B. 
W. B., 1722 Geary street, 8. F. 


NOTICE. | 
The regular quarterly meeting of the 


will be held in Plymouth-avenue church, 
Oakland, on Saturday, May 18th, at 2:30 
o'clock. All members are particularly 


requested to be present. 
AMY KERRELL, Rec. Sec. 


OUR MAY MEETING. 


The report of the Treasurer of W. B. 
M. P. for the months of March and 
April, 1889, is as follows : 


Received— 
March 6th, Cephas Society First Ch., 
March 8th, Miss Eva Maurice pay 
Morning Star for twelve months.. 
March 10th, Woodland............ 
March 15th, Tacoma, W. T., $7. 80 
from the Young Ladies’ Missionary 
Society, and $4.61 from the Y. P. 


April 9th, First Congregational Ch., 
Los Angeles ‘$33 55 
April 10th, Alameda Congregational | 
Church, for 1887- on, and 1888 
$39.50.. 
April 12th, Oregon and Washington 
Branch, for Mrs. Holbrook........ 46 40 
April 17 th, Wide Awake Circle, Eighth- 
avenue Cong’! a East Oakland... 20 00 


58 50 


Cash on May 1. 1868.$1,024 89 
Oakland. Mrs. R. E. Treas. 


Miss Grace E. Goodhue reports her | 


receipts as Treasurer of the Young La- 
dies’ Branch, as follows : 

Market-street church, Oakland...... $20 00 
Plymouth Mission Circle, Plymouth 


Church, San Francisco........... 
Plymouth-avenue Church, Oakland, 


a special Easter offering for piano. . 


Cash on hand at date........... $81 50 


This month we present, first, stern 
facts and figures for consideration. We 
are aiming towards five thousand dollars 
for a “sum total” this year. We have 
now $1,106.39 on hand. Are we add- 
ing thereto, in our individual societies, 
as we have opportunity ? 

OUR BROUSSA SCHOOL. 


We had a good photograph of the 
building at our meeting last week ; that 
building at the foot of Mt. Olympus, i in 
which our Board has an investment of. 
five thousand dollars; within whose walls 
have been distributed about nine thou- 
sand dollars of our money in scholar- 
ships and teachers’ salaries. Interested 
in the Broussa school! Of course, we 
are! Any word from there is. like cold 
water to a thirsty soul! We did have 
such good words in Mrs, Baldwin’s let- 
ter, dated March 6th! Wewere as glad 
to hear of the new maps, iron bedsteads 
and. spring mattresses, as though they 
were to be used by ourselves:and our 
children. Then to hear what self-reliant, 
useful women those Turkish, Armenian 
and Greek girls are making! Mrs, 
Baldwin writes of Yaroohe, of Rebecca, 
of .Maritsy, of Yakouhi, of Ruhama, of 
Yeonigeh, of .Athena—all filling influ- 
ential positions... One of them, a minis- 


11 50 


sufferer, keeps up a ladies’ weekly prayer- 


meeting, has a Bible class on Sundays, |. 


and often goes into the day-school. ad 

Another. graduate of our Broussa 
school, Calliope, now, Vaitsu, i is in 
this:country, and has_ several. times ad- 
dressed , ladies’ meetings in the Eastern. 
States... Such representatives repay. four- 
fold interest upon our. sums contributed. 
Could..a better. paying. be 
| found anywhere? 


It is hoped that many ‘societies ; are | 


already planning to educate other girls 
at Broussa, who shall be equally honored 
atid helpful in the ‘years’ to’come, 


ican teachers: in charge. ’ Miss: Cull has 

iven ‘many yéats to school work in Tur- 

ey ; Miss Wells has ‘beén in the’ service 
less than two years, and must devote 
{still much’ time’ to’ Arménian—taking 
| three lessons a week with Mr. Nighossian. 
| Both are earnest, consecrated woman, 
4 who will “spend and "be spent” to the 
| most in this service. Let us help them 


Miss | 
| Cull and Miss Wells are now’ the | 


we “can.” ‘and* Mn. 


though stationed at Broussa East, are in 
constant communication with the ‘school. 

‘Mrs. Baldwin writes of touring with 
her husband, of their little church. It 
greatly needs a new organ, towards which 
she has already secured seventy dollars, 
and would like a few more contributions. 
Any moneys for this object sent to me at 
Vacaville will be duly forwarded. Ac- 
knowledgment is hereby made of the 
first dollar from our ever-ready friend i in 
Rio Vista. 


Miss Brown, of Newburyport, 


was present at our meeting, and told us 
of the missionaries supported by her 


branch ; of their interest in theConstanti- 


nople Home, and our Miss Rappleye ; 


how they had followed her with interest, 


as she founded the then néw enterprise 
at Broussa; of their Miss Crosby at 
'Kusaie, and of other missionaries in 
whom they were specially interested, 


some of whom had gone from Newbury- | 


port. The names of our - missionaries, 
too, were familiar toher. As we listened 


to her words we felt the old thrill that al- 


ways comes when we realize fully that 
‘the work is one, — the field be 
wide.” 

THE TWIN SISTERS, 


They were with us, by letter and by 
photograph, those twin sisters front 
Galesburg, Illinois—the Misses . Grace 
and Gertrude Wyckoff. They sailed for 
China in September, 1887, and have 
made their home with Mrs. Arthur Smith 
of Pang Chuang, Tientsin. She writes 
of them and their work with the greatest 
appreciation. Evidently these girls have 
a strong hold on the Chinese hearts 
about them, and are doing earnest work 
even now. Their letters tell of their 
struggle with the language—of their be- 
ing now able to sing our familiar tunes 
in the Chinese ; of several children and 
woman in whom they have been specially 
interested—and we are interested not 
alone because it is their work, but 
Christ’s. Probably most of our readers 
have seen Mrs, Smith’s account of the 
reception given to these sisters by the 
Chinese in an article in Life and Light, 
headed with the twin-joy Chinese char- 


acter; if not, you will be glad if you ~ 


take time to look it up. 

Extracts from the Home letters of 
| Rev, J.C. Perkins are always valuable 
additions to our programme, giving 


glimpses of his work in India ; often de- 
whose condition 


scribing individuals 
awakens our deepest sympathy. _ 


DR. DEXTER ON THE “RASH EX- 
PERIMENT.” 


The following letter from the editor of 
the Congregationalist to Chaplain 


Blake, U.S. A., gives his view of the | 


situation in Massachusetts on the great- 
est moral question of our times : 


“SOMERSET STREET, Apr. 23, 1889. 

‘‘My Dear Brother: I think the re- 
sult of the election, to-day announced, is 
a sufficient reply to your note. We have 
foreseen that the issue could be none 
other than what it has proved to be, sim- 
ply because the State is not ready for 
such a move. It was premature, and 
was bound to fail, and, therefore, could 
have no other issue than to dash the ad- 
vocates of it against a blank wall to their 
own undoing. 

“It is a great mistake to undertake to 
make it a Christian duty to do a thing 
which can’t possibly be done, because it 
reacts against Christianity. 
ant thing to have an ‘all-day prayer- 
meeting,’ but when it is held to ask God 
for a thing which it is clear beforehand 
that, under the existing conditions, he 
cannot grant, it does neither illustrate 
nor adorn the Christianity in whose 
name it speaks, - 

»“We believe in prohibition heartily, 
wherever and whenever a community is 
ready for it ; but it is no clearer to us 
now—when some 133,000 voters have 
declared against attaching it as an 
amendment to the Constitution against 
less than 90,000 on the cther side—than 
it was before that) a great deal more of 
hard work must be done in’ Massachu- 
setts before such a policy can«wisely be 
pressed as a constitutional measure. 

““The sad, significant fact is that on 
one of the loveliest spring days that ever 
was sO Many tens of thousands of voters 


staid at home and did not» vote at all. 


They are, as yet; unconvinced that the 
| policy proposed is'a wise one. And the 
effect of the :rdsh:experiment has been to 


| religion. 

- “Praying God'to make us all wise with 
that wisdom which only- ~ can give, I 
remain 


M. Dexren.” 


| When the “low groggeries ies” go and the 
“gilded - palaces” take their place, the 
latter brin 
den of infamy attachment, for now that 
the profit’ on liquor-selling is decreased 


by high license, the saloon-keeper makes | 


up for the loss by developing the trade 
in shame. ‘The man who votes the low 
groggeriés out and high license in, votes 


in the den of et also.— Dr. Kate 
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‘vice I witnessed in this great tabernacle 


-are all glad to see, and we honor him 


wooden bowls. First they put the coin 


school. 
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RELIGIOUS WORK IN LONDON. 


BY E. C. GILBERT. 


to my hotel. This wis not so ed 
many, many blocks weré passed in a 
fruitless effort to get something, ito eat. 
I had at last sto r to the .church 
without a morsel. tourist from this 
side is also impressed with the fact that 
London has many €hurches which are 
well attended by all classes. To the 
casual passer-by the characteristic..Lon- 
don church from the outside gives-the 
appearance of being a theater or music 
hall, from the numerous bill boards on 
the side walls and around the doors an- 
nouncing the different meetings of the 
church. They believe in advertising the 
Lord’s work. 

The good Christian work done by the 
English people is made manifest in 
many ways, not only in their churches, 
but it reaches out to the hotels and res- 
taurants. Not in the metropolis alone, 
but all over England and Scotland, may 
be found the temperance hotels and 
lockharts, cocoa rooms, where are ap- 
propriate texts and temperance pledges 
upon the walls; and cards, with the tem- 
perance pledge upon them, are here in 
the hands of waiters, who are glad to get 
all to sign and join the temperance 
bands. 

Most American tourists attend one or 
more services at St, Paul’s and West- 
minster to see these magnificent archi- 
tectural piles, the great concourse of 
people, and to hear the delightful music 
from the male choirs, largely composed 
of boys. These services are usually held 
either at 10 A. M. or 3 P. M., when they 
have the choral service, with sermon by 
the stated preachers. These two churches 
| being the national burial places for Eng- 
land’s illustrious dead, the magnificent 
statuary and monuments give a dignity 
and a solemnity to these beautiful cathe- 
drals dedicated to the worship of God. 

Being a Congregationalist, I had a 
natural desire, not only to see and hear 
the best Baptist preacher, and to visit 
the largest churches of the Church of 
England, and hear their best men, but 
for a long time I had been anxious to 
hear Dr. Joseph Parker, of whom we 
have read and heard so much. I was 
disappointed upon going the first time 
to the City Temple, his church, on the 
Holborn Viaduct, to find it closed for 
repairs. But, when I returned to Lon- 
don, the church was open, and services 
were regularly held. Upon entering his 
church the first time, I could not keep 
from making a comparison between this 
elegant church, with its lovely windows, 
its frescoes and towering organ, with the 
plainness of Mr. Spurgeon’s Tabernacle. 
And the contrast did not end there. The 
preachers were contrasted, also—the 
Baptist divine ordinarily dressed in a 
plain black suit; Dr. Parker in his long 
flowing gown. His high-flown, flowery 
words did not suit me as well as the 
plain, simple presentation of the truth 
by Mr. Spurgeon. Dr. Parker uses 
good language, and is quite an actor, 
bringing forth some splendid arguments. 
with great dramatic effect. 


DR. JOSEPH PARKER, 


Dr. Parker recommends young preach- 
ers to adopt the plan of industrious and 
most critical writing of their sermons, ex- 
horting them to be very careful before 
venturing upon extemporaneous ways. 
*‘As to public utterances,” he says, ‘‘there 
is only one thing I am more afraid of 
than extemporaneous speaking, and that 
is extemporaneousthinking.”’ The Doc- 
tor is very popular, and has large con- 
gregations, many coming for an_ intel- 
lectual feast. The singing is good. A 
chorus choir leads the congregation ; the 
great volume of harmonious ‘praise is 
very inspiring. The Doctor’s Thursday- 
noon meetings for business men are well 
attended, filling every available seat in 
the house. ‘The Sunday-school is quite 
a large one; the room in which they 
meet is large and plain, but is not in 
keeping with the elegant apartments in 
the audience-room above. Here we see 
no lesson leaves in the hands of scholars 
or teachers, nothing but the Word of 
God, which was a rich sight. The one- 
penny concerts held in the Temple are 
very popular, crowding the house each 
time to its utmost. Some of the best 
talent in the Church and in London are 
engaged for these concerts. ~The pro- 
grammes are sixteen pages, filled with 
gems of thoughts from the Doctor’s ser- 
mons, advertisements, and the words to 
each number sung are printed in full, 
and all sold for the one penny; no tick- 


Thinking that perhaps it might be of 
interest to the readers of THE PAcIrFic, 
I will endeavor to give some of my ob- 
servations of the different phases of relig- 
ious work in this great city. One ofthe first 
questions I asked the proprietor after being 
comfortably located in one of those tem- 
perance hotels just off the Strand was, 
“How far is Mr. Spurgeon’s church from 
here 

_ MR. SPURGEON’S CHURCH. 

I was informed that it was about 
ten minutes’ ride, and that he preached 
every Thursday evening. My landlord 
kindly offered to go over with me that 
night. A short but very pleasant ride on 
top of one of those characteristic London 
omnibuses, through the Strand and Fleet 
street to Ludgate Circus, thence to the 
Elephant and Castle, brought us to the 
Metropolitan Tabernacle at Newington. 
It was easy to see the way now, for 
all we had to do was to follow the crowd, 
and we were soon inside the great taber- 
nacle, with its two long rows of galleries 
and seating-room for 7,000 people. It 
was not long before the building was 
filled, and at the appointed hour Mr. 
Spurgeon came slowly down the aisle 
leading to his pulpit from his study in 
the back of the church. A plain table, 
sofa and a chair are all he has on this 
platform. Upon taking his place behind 
the table he said: ‘‘Let us worship God 
in prayer.” After a very brief and earn- 
est suplication the 103d Psalm was giv- 
en out to be sung. I looked for the 
Organ; there was none. Presently a 
man stepped forward who was tbe pre- 
centor and started the tune, getting half 
through the first line before the congrega- 
tion began. Atthe end of each verse 
Mr. Spurgeon, or his brother, who was 
assisting him, would read the next verse, 
when the precentor would start in the 
same manner. This may suit Mr. Spur- 
geon .and his congregation, but it did 
not suit me, as it reminded one of a 
Hudson river tow-boat with a half-dozen 
canal-boats stringing on behind. The 
thirty-second chapter of the 2d book of 
Chronicles was read, he explaining the 
verses as he went along. This I liked 
very much, for he made everything plain. 
The congregation next sang, “God moves 
in a mysterious way,” and I did feel that 
it would be a good thing if something 
would move that congregation to more 
activity in singing. Mr, James Spurgeon, 
brother of the great preacher, led in 
prayer, and after singing another hymn, 
Mr. Spurgeon announced his text from 
Hoseai: 7, “I will have mercy upon 
the house of Judah,” etc. Mr. Spur- 
geon Is very plain in his manner, dress 
and speech. While preaching he leans 
upon his chair and table; he speaks ex- 
temporaneously and very easily and dis- 
tinctly. His great power is owing toa 
good voice, great fluency and plentiful 
use of homely metaphor. After the 
sermon, which lasted about three-quarters 
of an hour, Mr. Spurgeon’s brother im- 
mersed twelve candidates for church 
membership—ten ladies, one gentleman 
and one boy. The whole service was 
solemn and impressive, and lasted one 
hour and three-quarters. The best ser- 


was a few days later, at the regular com- 
munion, when Mr. Spurgeon invited “al/ 
Christians” to join with them in the 
celebration at the Lord’s Supper. This we 


for it. 

Upon my return to London again I 
went to hear Mr. Spurgeon. He was 
sick, and his son preached for him, fill- 
ing the place admirably. That after- 
noon I visited the Sunday-school, which 
was a large one, but I wondered what 
drew the children to that dark and 
gloomy basement roo n, with plain board 
benches, no carpet upon the floor and 
nothing to attract the eye of the little 
ones. But so long as they succeed in 
getting them there and instructing them 
in God’s Word, it matters not so much 
about the surroundings. One thing is 
certain, Sunday-schools in America run 
on that plan would be a sad failure. 
Those in Great Britain and on the Con- 
tinent are more for the poorer class than 
any other, which may account for the 
large numbers gathered in unattractive 
places. One more thing about Mr. 
Spurgeon’s methods which I noticed, 
and which is practiced by many other the 
churches in London, also in Edinburgh | ets. Each person is admitted by pro- 
and Glasgow—the regular weekly offer-| gramme. The policeman at the iron 
ings of the people are made in the ves-| gates admit none who come without 
tibule of the church, or just outside, by |:programmes. Dr. Newman Hall’s 


dropping the money in a treasury box or | church, on Westminster road, was next 
visited. This being the evening service, 


I was glad to see so many there, and the 
large number of young people both in 
the choir and congregation. The Doc- 
tor preached a very interesting sermon 
on “The Spanish Armada,” an anniver- 
versary sermon, taking his text from: Ex- 
odus xv: 3, “The Lord is a man-of- 
war, the Lord is his name.” He showed 


in an envelope covered with appropriate 
Scripture texts, which is handed to ev- 
ery person as they enter the gates. This 
custom is time-saving and more after the 
Scriptural idea of the treasury of the 
Lord. Mr. Spurgeon’s work reaches out 
in many directions. The Stockwell Or- 
phanage, with its five hundred boys and 
girls, are cared for and trained in the 
way they should go; the college, where 
some ninety young men are being 
trained for the ministry—these are 
among the many branches of Christian 
endeavor taken up by this great preacher 
and his people. 
SUNDAY HELD SACRED. 


Sunday in London is observed. The 
shops are all closed, and the people ) 
throng the streets on their way to the | with the Bloomsbury chapel and the Lon- 
many churches, An American is im- , don West Central Mission. On the oc- 
pressed right away that it is a day of] casion of the anniversary of the above 
rest. Having gone a long distance one | Sabbath-school the chapel on Blooms-. 
Sunday to attend a certain church, I | bury street was crowded. The pastor, 
concluded at the close to wait until Rev. James Baillie, delivered a most. el- 
three o’clock to attend the S bbath-, oquent and stirring address, and the. re- |) 

In the meantime I went out to’ port which followed was full of interest- 
get lunch, thinking it too far to go back ling tacts. We were glad to see here in| 


English navy that saved their country, | 


BLOOMSBURY CHAPEL. 


Upon my arrival in London the sec- 
ond time it was the anniversary season 
for many of the churches, 
schools, Y. M. C. A.’s and Bible-class 
Unions. I will refer to but two of these 


by the Literary Society. 
here, like those at the city Temple, are 
always well attended, and none but the 
best talent is engaged. Another thing 
about this school I liked, and that was 
the annual Scripture examination in con- 
nection with the West London Auxiliary 
of the Sunday-school Union, 
scholars who went up for examination, 
51 obtained certificates, three also gain- 
Foreign mission work re-. 
ceives a large share of their time and 
money, both in the school and church, 
which spirit is characteristic of all the 
English and Scotch churches. 
the many branches of effort may be men- 
tioned only a few, such as the Band of 
Hope, Cheap Clothing Society, Sick and 
Destitute, Poor Relief, District Visiting 
Association, Children’s Fresh-Air Mis- 
sion, Calcutta Native Female School and 
Zenana Work and Bible women in In- 
dia. 3 


world. 


Old where the Su 
idea first with Robert 
Raiks, a progressive school more ike 
ours in “America.” Here we saw a 
combination of the: Society of Christian 
Efigeavor, the Y. M. C. A. and the Sun- 
daysschool. The school numbers 1,275, 
with 116 teachers. The past year has 
been one of. earnest activity and much 
lanes in winning the young to Christ, 

a larger number of scholars having join- 
ed the church than for many years. One. 
of the causes of this ingathering has been 
the formation of prayer circles in. many 
of the senior classes. They have no 
trouble in keeping the senior boys and 
girls in the Sunday-school and church. 

This school is divided into various so-, 
cieties and committees, much as our 
Christian Endeavor and Young Men’s 
Christian Associations. Their Outing 
Committee conducted many pleasant ex- 
cursions in the suburbs of London dur- 
ing the spring, summer and fall. Under 
the management of the Gymnasium 
Committee, arrangements had been 
made with the Exeter Hall Y. M. C. A. 
to use their large and well-equipped gym- 
nasium in Long Acre certain hours each 


day for the young men and women of 


this Sunday-school.; also, the bathing es- 
tablishments on the Thames. The Swim- 
ming and Rowing Clubs all afforded in- 
nocent amusement and healthful exercise, 
thus developing the physical in their 
members. The spiritual, social and in- 


tellectual also received their share of at- 


tention. During the fall and winter a 


course of lectures, concerts and enter- 
tainments were arranged for. 


I had the 
pleasure of attending the opening lecture 


of the course —a lecture on Robert 


Burns, delivered by the pastor, who is a 
sturdy Scotchman, and who treated his 


subject admirably. The admission was 


6d, which is equal to 12 cents in our 
money. The lecture-room of the chapel 
being well filled, a neat sum was realized 
The concerts 


Of 64 


ing prizes. 


Among 


LONDON WEST CENTRAL MISSION, ~ 
The London West Central Mission 


celebrated its first anniversary October 
26, 1888, in St. James Hall. 
the kindness of Mr. George Williams, 
the founder of the Y. M. C. A., I was 
able to attend this big meeting, which 
filled this immense hall long before the 
exercises began, so that it was necessary | 
to hold an overflow meeting in Prince’s 
Hall, on the opposite side of Piccadilly. 
The orchestral and the military bands 
under the direction of Mr. R. N. Mills 
rendered some excellent music from 
6:30 to 7 o'clock, when Mr. George 
Williams took the chair and made the 
Opening address. 
Revs. J. E, Clapham, Mark Guy Pearse 
and H. P. Hughes, 
ed wonderful progress, beyond the most 
Sanguine hopes of its best 
They have the largest Band of Hope in 
London, numbering nine hundred mem- 
bers. 
work in the way of feeding the hungry, 
nursing the sick, and extending a help- 
ing hand to the erring ones, 
reports came another very 
part of the service which is so character- 
istic of this denomination. 
vinced that these Methodists are not on- 
ly great enthusiasts, but great beggars, 
and can raise more money to the square 
inch and get it seemingly with less effort 
than any other denomination, 
now see the wisdom of putting in the 
chair Mr. George Williams, who is Presi- 
dent of the London Young Men’s Christ- 
ian Association, and a member of the 
Church of England. Twenty-five hun- 
dred pounds sterling, or $12,500, was 
asked for to enlarge and carry on the 
mission work in that quarter for the next 
year. Twenty men were asked to give 
one hundred pounds sterling, or $500. 
each. Among these contributors were 
noticed quite a number of M. P.’s (mem- 
bers of Parliament); also our worthy 
chairman, Mr. Williams who eclipsed 
them all by giving one hundred guineas, 
or $505. Afterwards, at the close, he 
gave the last fifteen pounds sterling, or 
$75, needed to cover the desired amount, 
It pays to have such men of broad Christ- 
that it was not the small and inadequate’ ian ideas whom God has blessed with an 
abundance of this world’s goods at the head 
but the Lord Almighty. — | of a grand meeting like that. This is one 
of the largest and most important mis- 
sions in London, located as it is in the . 
West end, where some _400,000 persons 
reside, The mission is organized on a 
catholic basis, and enjoys the co-opera- . 
tion of all Christian churches, 


briefly—the Sunday-school connected We Center of London is the most im-. 


Through 


He was followed by 
The reports show- 


friends. 
The mission is doing a grand 
After the 


important 


I am con- 


I could 


The. 


rtant sphere of Christian work in the. 


British Empire, and therefore, in the. 
It is the great commercial cen- 


er. Business tends more and more to 
he West,..Many thousands of young 
en and women are in. the 

est end houses. : 
‘OWANITY. FAIR, 


Again this quarter of London 


| Every one interested in. biblical topics. 
will find these. books instructive. and | 


jtations. ‘The family. specially brought to 


May 8, 1889, 


ity Fair cf the Pilized world, competing 


even with Paris’ in its elaborate, costly 
and aftistic"provision for all the lusts of 

e fi Every night. when the splen- 
halls -in Neighborhood of. 
Piccadilly Circus are closed, twenty-- 
thousand pleasure-seekers, many of the 
most licentious’type, aré turned out into 
the streets. In this. quarter the social 
evil exists on a larger scale, and in a 
more dangerous form than anywhere 
else. If Wesley was right when he said 
that Christian agents should go “not 
where they are wanted, but where they 
are wanted most,” this is a spot above 
all others to which they should turn. ‘I 
would like to say more about this glo- 
rious missionary work which is being 
done at home and abroad, especially the 
work done through the London Mission- 
ary Society, but I have not time nor 
room in this letter; and as it would not 
be coraplete without referring to the 
work of the Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation, I will devote the remainder 
of this letter to that work. 


FOUNDER OF THE Y. M. C. A, 


This great work, like the Sunday- 
school, had its birth here. It must be 
a source of great joy to Mr. Williams to 
be able to look out over the world and 
behold how this great work is spreading, 
from the little prayer meeting of young 
men in his bedroom, to 3,650 Associa- 
tions, with a membership of 260,000 
young men laboring for the salvation of 
the souls of their fellows. One of the 
greatest privileges and pleasures I had 
while in London was the hour spent 
with Mr. Williams at tea in the very 
room where this mighty organization 
was conceived. I shall never forget it. 
It is one of the bright spots in my life as 


Wilhams himself told it. Let me briefly 
outline a portion of the work as carried 
on by the English Associations. 
like the churches, are doing a great mis- 
sionary work, carried on by their own 
members away from the Association 
premises. These efforts includé open- 
air preaching, tract and book distribu- 
tion, children’s services, services in low | 


lodging houses, in workhouses, in hospi- | 


tals, in tents (where no permanent build- 
ing is available), in theaters and mission 
halls, work in Sunday and ragged schools, 
cottage meetings, village services, free 
breakfasts, Bible stalls, evangelistic 
choirs, work among cabmen, omnibus 


men and many other classes. Many of | 
the members trained in these different 
departments of work become ministers 
of the gospel, missionaries and evange- 
lists. To help such as desire to give 
themselves to work for Christ in the for- 
eign mission field, as Young Men’s For- 
eign Missionary Society has been formed 
in the seventy Associations in the Metrop- 
olitan districts. During the last four 
years eleven of its members have gone 
to foreign fields, 


LITERARY. 


had occasion to notice already several 
numbers in the ‘series of volumes 
in course of publication in England, 
and issued at New York by A. D. 
F. Randolph & Co., under the title of 
‘Men of the Bible.” Three more vol- 
umes have come to hand. The first to 
be named is Jeremiah, prepared by the 
eminent biblical scholar, Rev. T. K. 
Cheyne. The second is Daniel, and is 


is Jesus Christ, the divine Man, his 
life and time. The last, which trom the 
subject would seem to require the most 
eminent author in the whole list, is pre- 
pared by J. F. Vallings, M. A., vicar in 
some to us unknown parish. Still, there 
is ample evidence that this unknown au- 
thor has given much reading to. his 
theme, and prepared for it in the light of 
the freshest literature. This is, indeed, 

characteristic of this series, for the most» 
part. While the writers do not generally: 
belong to the more radical investigators, 
they have been not a little influenced by 
the researches of the most venturesome 
critics. Thus, as we mentioned some. 
weeks ago, the supposition of two Isaiahs 
is favored by Professor Driver. - Mr. 

Cheyne, in his “* Jeremiah,” hows how 

fully acquainted he is with the present 

critical. trend of thought in the Old 

Testament studies, and shows how much. 
he sympathizes with it. Mr, Dean, how- 
ever, adheres, in the matter of the ap- 


branch to be the Roman Empire, al- 
though that view, which closes the visions. 
with Antiochus, has been quite largely 
favored of late in influential quarters. 


stimulating. They are in moderate 
compass, and at moderate price, It is. 
not often .that books in theology, just 
from the press and. containing so much. 
information, can be obtained at so lows a 
| price as one dollar each. | 


‘Red Carl” is a story written to illus- 
trate the trouble caused by socialist agi-— 
sight is a German. household, an the | 
discussions and violence induced by or- | 
ganizations. under a skeptical and un- 
principled leadership among the work- 
ingmen are vividly. described, while the 


forth. The story was written in German 


by J. J. Messmer, and has been translat- | : 


men, train men, soldiers, sailors, police- | 


I dwell upon the simple story as Mr. | 


They, | 


“MEN OF THE BisBLe.”—We. have | 


prepared by Dr. H. Dean; and the third | 


plication of Daniel’s symbols, to .the | 
traditional view, which makes the fourth | 


ed by Mary Ireland. (Thomas Yj] 


SOAP, an exquisite Skin” Beautifier, 


ESTORED 
The 


ReMi 18 KNOWN TO SCIENCE AT ALL 


‘their marvelous properties of cleansing, purifying 
and beautifying the skin and in curing torturing. 
disfiguring, itching, scaly and pimply diseases of 
the skin, scalp and blood, with loss of hair. 

CUTIGCURA, the great Skin Cure, and CUTICURA 
répared from 
it, externally, and CUTICURA RESOL NT, the 
new Blood Purifier, internally, cure every form of 
skin and blood disease, from pimples to scrofula. 

Sold everywhere, Price, CUTICURA, 50c.; Soap, 
25c.; RESOLVENT, $1. Prepared by the Porrer 
DRUG AND CHEMICAL CO., BosTON, Mass. 

er Send for ‘“‘How to Cure Skin Diseases.’’ 


Pi PLES, blackheads, Ly EY and oily skin pre- 


‘vented by CUTICUR 


Dull Aches, Pains and Weaknesses instantly 
relieved by the CUTICURA ANTI-PLASTER, 
the only pain-killing plaster. 25¢. 


ar Market Street, cor. 4th St. 


IN FLOOD BUILDING, 


San Francisco, California. 
CUARANTEE CAPITAL, $300,000 
Deposits from an y part of the Pacific Coast 
States may be sent by registered letter, past 
office money order, bank draft or express, 
‘The People’s Home Savings Bank has excep- 


tional facilities for safe, profitable and satisfacto- 
ry investment of funds at good rates of interest, 


JOHN HENDERSON, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALER 


oS” Hotels, Restaurants, Families and | Of 


‘fices supplied at the lowest market rates. 


No. 130 Ellis Street. 


(Corner of Mason.) 
Telephone No. 13267. 


O. HERBRMANN. FRANK VEEN 


HERRMANN & CO. 


Importers and Manufacturers of 
-FINE..-. 


332-336 KEARNY STREET, 


Bet. & Pine 


LARGEST STOCK ON THIS COAST 
TO CHOOSE FROM. 


THE FINEST HATS AT THE LOWEST 
PRICES, 


Branch Store, ‘The Colonnade,’’ at 
1212-1214 Market St., above Taylor. 


DR. H.C. FRENCH, 


(HOMEOPATHIC) | 
Oculist & Aurist. 
DISEASES AND SURGERY OF THE 


Eye, Ear and Throat. 


114 GEARY STREET, - 
Hours: 11 A. m. to3 Pp. mw. 


De. JOHN 


OFFICE, 514 Sutter St, bet. Powell & Mason, 


Residence, Westuiinster House, 614 Sutter. 
San Francisco, Cal, 


** Best cure for colds, cough, consumption 
is the old Vegetable Pulmonary Balsam.’ Cutler 
Bros, & Co.. Boston. For $la large bottle sent prepaid 


BONANZA 


comparable to the CUTICURA REMEDIES .in | 


HATS & CAPS 


San | 


San Francisco. 


‘Hopkins 


D, CAL. 


¥ 


1888. 


MPORTANT IMPROVEMENTS HAVE 
been made in the buildings, and the Acade. 
my has been refurnished throughout. The 
home influences of the school are of the best, 
and its location and surroundings are unsur- 
assed. An entirely new corps of hayes 
For further partioulars, address 


W. W. ANDERSON, A. M., 


INSTITUTE 


A Select “Schodl for Young ladies. 


Twelfth Year. Fifteen professors and teach- 
ers. For catalogue or information address 
the Principal, Rev. EDWARD B. CHUROH, 
M., 1036 Valeacia Saa Francisco, Cal. 


THE PACIFIC 


REV. J. A, BENTON, D. D.D., 
REV. G. MOOAR, D.D., 
REY. I. E. DWINELL, D. 


Letters and communications may be sent to 
‘Pror. J. A. BENTON or Pror. G. Mooas, Oak- 
land, Cal. 

The usual facilities are granted with but a 
‘small charge. 


Field Seminary 


.. Profoasors. 


‘School for curls and Ladies, 


1825 TELEGRAPH AVE., OAKLAND, OAL 


HIS School gives thorough instruction 
Aamits special students. Prepares for 

the University of California, and for Vassar, 
Wellesley, Smith and other colleges. The sev- 
en eenth year will begin Aug.1, 1888. Address, 


Mrs. R. G. Enox, Proprietor; or 
Mrs. D B. Condron, Principal. | 


THE NEXT TERM WILL BEGIN 
Jan. 9, 1889. 


pas COLLEGE COURSE corresponds very 
nearly to that of Wellesley College, Mass. 
The Seminary course of study remains un- 
changed. 
For circulars or information apply to 
Rev. C, G. Stratton, D. 


or Mrs. C. T. Mills, 


MILLS SEMINARY P. 0., 
ALAMEDA OO., OAL. 


THE 


OOATION DELIGHTFUL AND HEALTH- 
ful. Instructors experienced and compe- 
tent. Influences, both moral and social, of 
the most desirable nature. Ourriculum of 
|) studies svery branch needed in thorcugh prep- 
aration yor business or for entrance to the best 


| colleges of the United States. For particulars 
_| address the Principal, 


: BEV. SEWARD M. DODGE, 
Santa Kosa, Cal. 


NIGOLL, “The Tailor. 


8I6 MARKET ST., 


SUITS MADE TO 


ORDER, 


“FROM $20. 


Please give meacall, Yours respecifully, 


BRANCH 


SAN DIEGO, 6653 Fifth Street. 


Crowell & Co,, New York.) | 


PORTLAND, 126 First Street. 


PHELAN BLOCK, 


San Francisco, Cal. 
| DEAR SIR: I am showing and want you to see a very fine line of 


NEW STYLES FOR THIS SRASON'S WHAR. 


ae SUITS MADE TO 
| 

ORDER 
FROM $20 


— AND UP. — 


OvVERCOATS 


MADE TO ORDER OF THE NEWEST MATERIALS, FROM THE VERY FINEST, LINED 
_ THROUGHOUT WITH SILK, TO THE MOST MODERATE IN OOST, z 


FINEST STOCK OF WOOLENS IN THE WORLD. 


_ I shall be pleased to send you ‘self-measurameat rules, | 
measure of or friends, and shall be most to io fora 


NICOLL, “THE TAILOR,” 
16 Market Street, 


wholesome. influence of true piety shines 


Francisco. 
STORES; 


ANGELES, 68 North. Main undor United States Hotel. 


th Wear Will Begin 31, 


Theological Seminary 


COLLEGE 
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THE PACIFIC: 


tome Circle, 


— 


TRUE HEROISM. 


Let others write of battles fought 
On bloody, ghastly fields, : 
Where honor greets the man who wins, 
And death the man who yields; 

Bat I will write of him who fights — 
And vanquishes his sins— ‘ine 
Who struggles on through weary years 

Against himself and wins. 


He is a hero, staunch and brave, 
Who fights an unseen foe, 
And puts at last beneath his feet 
His passions base and low; a: 
And stands erect in manhood’s might, 
Undaunted, undismayed— 
The bravest man who drew a sword 
In foray or in raid. 


It calls for something more than brawn 
Or muscle to o’ercome 
An enemy who marcheth not 
With banner, plume or druam— 
A foe forever lurking nigh 
With silent, stealthy tread; 
Forever near your board by day, 
At night beside your bed. 


All honor, then, to that brave heart, 
Though poor or rich he be, 

Who struggles with his baser part, 
Who conquers and is free. 

He may not wear a hero’s crown 
Or fill a hero’s grave, 

But truth will place his name among 
The bravest of the brave. 


IN A SNOWSTORM. 


BY GEO. F, PENTECOST, D.D. 


I was taking my usual ‘constitutional”’ 
after breakfast. It was snowing heavily; 
but the walk through the “feathery fall” 
and in the crisp winter air was delightful. 
I had had a sharp spin of about three 
miles, and was nearing my place of 
abode in the town of N , where I 
was holding special meetings. My body 
was in a tingle of delight from my walk, 
and my thoughts were busily engaged 
with the subject-matter of the Bible-read- 
ing which I was then preparing for the 
afternoon service. I was anxious to get 
to my room and to “ my typewriter,” in 
order that I might fasten down some of 
the delicious “thoughts of God” which 
were pouring into my heart from his 
Word. Thus absorbed with thought and 
partially blinded by the fast-falling snow, 
I was very nearly run over by a sleigh 
which was at the moment crossing the 
street at right angles with my own 
course. A sharp cry of the driver 
of the sleigh brought me to a standstill, 
just as he succeeded in reigning up his 
horse. We looked at each other fora 
moment, and then I lifted my hat and 
signified to him to “drive on.” At the 
same time he courteously waved his hand 
to me, as much as to say: ‘Go on, sir; I 
will wait until you have crossed.” I 
crossed the street and he drove on in 
his direction, but immediately after turn- 
ed his sleigh in the same direction that I 
was going. In a moment I heard my 
name called out, 

“Is this Dr. Pentecost ? ” 

_ Looking behind me I saw that the 
man had drawn his sleigh up to the side 
of the street-pavement, and was evidently 


desirous of speaking with me. I imme- 
diately replied : 
“Yes; Iam Dr. Pentecost. Did you 


wish to speak to me?” 

**T don’t know that I ought to detain 
you, especially in this storm; but, if you 
could spare me a minute of time, I 
would be very grateful to you.” 

“ Certainly,” I replied, ‘with pleas- 
ure,” and immediately stepped out into 
the street and extended my hand to the 
man. I then discovered that he was the 
driver of a “grocery wagon,” and was 
on his morning rounds delivering goods. 
After a common greeting, I put my usu- 
_ al question to him, 

‘Are you a Christian ” 

To which he replied: 

‘No, sir; but I have been in to sever- 
al of your meetings with my wife; and 
last night I wanted to get up out of my 
seat and go forward with the rest and 
‘confess Christ,’ as you explained it, but 
something seemed to hold me back and 
I could not get off my seat to save my 
life; and my wife is very much distressed 
in her mind, also; and I don’t think she 
slept an hour last night, she was that 
worked up about her sins.” 

This was most interesting, and I gota 
little nearer to the man by putting my 
foot on the step of his sleigh, and again 
grasped him by the hand. 

‘Well, my friend,” I continued, ‘I am 
very glad, indeed, to hear that you are 
interested about your soul; but why 
don’t you accept Christ at once? Noth- 
ing in earth or hell can prevent you from 
accepting Christ, if you desire him and 
are ready to take him and yield yourself 
wholly up to him. You may do it right 
here as you sit in your sleigh.” 

To this challenge he made answer: 


‘“‘T could not ‘do that, you know; 1). 


have been a very hard case; I have not 
been to church for years, and lama 
very ignorant man; but I do want to 
know how to be saved, and, if you could 
Say anything that would help me, I would 
be very grateful. It is asking a’ good 
deal of you to stand here in the snow 
and talk to a man like me, for lam ‘very 
ignorant, and do not know anything 
about it; only since I have been going 
to those meetings everything seems dif- 
ferent to me and to my wife, too; and I 
am sorry for the way I have lived all 
these years, and mean to be a Christian, 
and try and bring up my children right 
after this.” 

“Well, my friend,” I replied, * you 
may be a Christian right here, if you 
will. Christ came into the world, not 
to save learned people or good people, 
but ignorant people and sinners—just 
such men as you and I are; and to save 
us by grace—that is, without any merit 
of our own, but just as we are, and just 
now, immediately, without any further 


| for the next greatest joy after being sav- 


| the world to die for us? If you were 


jado about it. _It will be time enough 
| for-you to acquire knowledge after you 


are saved; but ‘you have mot the time 
now (nor could. you, if you! had ever so 
much time) to overcome either your ig- 
norance Or your .and, if. you could 
do either, you would be no nearer salva- 
tion than you are now; for, if you were 
the wisest and the best man living, you 
would still have to accept. Jesus Christ 
as your Saviour, coming to him as a sin- 
ner. Let us see if we can’t get at the 
matter in a few. words.” 

“Tf you can tell me anything that will 
make it plain to me, so that I can get 
hold of it, I will thank you very much ; 
and you will excuse me for stopping you 
in the snow, won’t you, sir; for I am 
really distressed in my mind ?” 

“Certainly, my friend; don’t think 
about me or the snowstorm, for I assure 
you you could not have done me a 
greater favor than to have stopped me 
as you did, and for the reason you did; 


ed one’s self is to be the means of sav- 
ing some one else. Now, let us see how 
much we do know. Will you answer 
me a few questions just as frankly as you 
can?” 

‘Yes; I will answer any question you 
areofamindtoputtome.” | 

“Well, then, first : Are you a sinner?” 

**] be; and a great one. I tell you 
I have been a hard case.” 

I did not know exactly what he meant 
by saying he was a hard case, but did 
not inquire into his meaning. I pushed 
on and inquired : | 

**How do you know that you area 
sinner ?” 

** Well, I suppose every man knows 
what kind of a man he is, and I just 
know that I am a sinner.” | 

“But, my friend, you must have 
known this all your life ; though it does 
not seem ever to have troubled or dis- 
turbed you. What is the reason you are 
troubled about the matter now?” 


‘That is one of the things that bothers 
me. The last two or three days, since I 
have been going to those meetings 
I have been trying to be better, but I 
seem to have been a worse man ever 
since I tried to be a better man; and 
then your preaching makes everything 
seem different to me. Every time you 
preach, and tell how Jesus Christ died 
to save sinners, it just seems to me as if 
I was the greatest sinner that ever lived; 
every word you preach seems to come 
right over my way, and I keep on saying 
to myself ‘that fits you,’ and it does ; in 
fact, I never saw things just as I do now; 
the Bible’ seems to be just like a live. 
book talking to you about your sins and 
about Jesus Christ.” 

This seemed a very clear statement of 
the case to me, and to illustrate in a 
singularly clear way the exact truth about 
conviction of sin. He had always 
known that he was a sinner, but had 
never been convicted of his sin; but 
now that he hearkened to God’s Word 
and believed God’s testimony concerning 
sin, and especially as sin is revealed in 
the face of Jesus Christ, it became a 
dreadful thing to him. So I said to 
him: 

‘Yes, my friend, we are all sinners 
and we all know it; but when God re- 
veals it to us by his Word and Spirit 
and declares that we are condemned on 
account of it, then it becomes a serious 
matter. Do you accept this testimony 
of God against yourself as a sinner with- 
out question?” 

‘Yes, sir; there is no question about 
it, and now it seems to me that God is 
just saying that to me all the time ; ‘you 
are a sinner and unless you are saved 
you will lose your soul.’” : 

* But God tells us something more 
than that we are sinners, The same 
Bible tells us that ‘God so loved the 
world that he gave us his only begotten 
Son that whosoever believeth on him 
should not perish, but have everlasting 
life.’ Do you not believe that ? ” 

“Oh, yes, sir; but I am a hard case 
and I am very ignorant.”’ 

“« My, friend, don’t you see that your 
ignorance and your sinfulness are the 
very reason why God sent his Son into 


wise and good you would not needa 
Saviour, but since you are ignorant and 
sinful you do need one. Now, for whom 
did Christ die?” | 

‘*‘ Why, for sinners, of course.” 

* Yes, you are quite right ; ‘for the 
Son of man came not to call the right- 
eous, but sinners to repentance.’ And 
‘this is a faithful saying and worthy of 
all acceptation, that Christ Jesus came 
into the world to save sinners.’ Now 
this being true, do you believe that, great 
sinner. as you. believe yourself to be, 
Jesus Christ is able to save you? ” 

‘Yes, I believe he is able to save me.” 

“Do you believe that he is willing to 
save you?” 

* Yes, he must be willing or he would 
‘not have come, and that is what you 
keep saying to us every night, and you 
read it out of the Bible. Yes, I believe 
he is willing to save me.” 

“When do you think he is able and 
willing to save you?” : 

After a moment’s hesitation in which, 
with downcast eyes he seemed to be 
pondering this question, he looked up 
and said : 

“Why, if he died for me and ‘put 
away my sin’ and is able to save me, he 
must be willing to do it right away— 
now—if I am willing to give up to him.”’ 

“Well, my friend, are you not willing 
to give up to him? Could you havea 
more loving and gentle Master than one 
who has died for you and who is now in 
heaven, ‘living to make intercession for 
you?’ Ought you not at once surrender 
your whole spirit, soul and body to him, 


. His hand tightened over mine—for 
all this-time.I.bad been standing there 
by his, side, with my. foot on.the step.of 
his sleigh, much like Philip sitting by the 
eunuch’s..side in his chariot, preaching 
Jesus unto him, and I. thought the sur- 
render was to be made there and then. 
However, he hesitated just long enough 
to give the devil his chance with him 
again, and then fell back again upon the 
declaration that he was too “ignorant,” 
and had been “too hard a case”; and 
how could God accept and save a man 
who had lived in neglect of his law all 
his life, without he first showed that he 
was “worthy,” and so forth? I urged 
the truth of the “grace of God” upon 
him, and tried to show, from many 
Scripture texts, that “Christ was the end 
of the law for righteousness to every one 
that believeth,” and that his ignorance 
and sinfulness were no bar to his accept- 
ance with God, but both were strong 
reasons why he_ should take hold 
on the outstretched hand of God’s 
grace and mercy atonce. Little by 
little he came back again to see how Je- 
sus had “put away sin by the sacrifice of 
himself,” and that it was ‘in him” he 
had “redemption, through his blood the 
forgiveness of sins according to the rich- 
es of his grace.” 

The truths all seemed clear and and 
plain to him, beside many others which 
I showed him out of God’s Word, though 
I could but repeat them to him, not 
having my Bible with me (nor could I 
have used it if I had had it, in the fast- 
falling snow); but one more difficulty, 
and an old and common one, suggested 
itself to him, as a last refuge for his will 
to intrench itself behind. 

“But how shall I know that I am 
saved | 
“My dear friend, had you done me 
an injury and I had forgiven it you, how 
would you know that I had so forgiven 
“Why, I suppose if you should ¢el// me 
so, or send me word that you had for- 
given me, I would know it that way.” 
‘Exactly. Then how do you suppose 
God makes us know that he forgives us P” 
“JT suppose when he forgives us we 


Feel it.” 


‘But why should you accept my word 
for the forgiveness of an injury, and re- | 
fuse to accept God’s Word ? You accept 
God’s Word for the fact that Jesus came 
into the world and died for our sins, 
and was raised again from the dead for 
our justification; you have been telling 
me that it is God’s Word that keeps tell- 
ing you what a sinner you are, and that 
you never cared for sin until God’s Word 
made it so clear to you that it wasa 
guilty and condemned thing; now, why 
not take God’s Word for his love, grace 
and forgiveness.” : 
Then I repeated to him several pas- 
sages of Scripture in which the forgive- 
ness, especially Acts xiii, 38, in which 
we read: “Be it known unto you, men 
and brethren, that through this man is 
preached to you the forgiveness of sin.” 
And II Cor. v. 19: “Namely, that God 
was in Christ, reconciling the world unto 
himself, not imputing (7. e. forgiving) 
their trespasses untothem. For he hath 
made him (Jesus) to be sin for us, that 
knew no sin, that we might be made the 
righteousness of God in him.” 

This seemed to clear up his difficul- 
ties, or, at least, it showed him that we 
must know God’s mind toward us by 
what he has done for us in Christ, and 
by what he says to us in his Word. In 
other words, he saw that he was saved 
by the work of Christ, and must be as- 
sured by the word of Christ. He asked 
just one more question, which I was 
eager and ready to answer : 

‘* How am I to take Jesus Christ for 
my Saviour? If I will come to-night, 
will you tell me how ? ” 

“ My friend, you need not wait till to- 
night and for the meeting; you may take 
him here and now, just where we are 
under God’s heavens, in the midst of 
this snowstorm, which seems to be say- 
ing to you, ‘Though your sins be as 
scarlet, they shall be white as snow; 
though they be red like crimson, they 
shall be as wool.’ Listen to what God 
says to you, written in Romans x: g. 
‘But what saith it (the gospel)? The 
word is nigh thee, even in thy heart and 
in thy mouth—that is the word of faith 


fess with thy mouth the Lord Jesus, and 
believe in thine heart that God hath 
raised him from the dead, thou shalt be 
saved. For with the heart man believ- 
eth unto righteousness, and with the 
mouth confession is made unto salva- 
tion.’ It only remains for you to decide 
for Christ and confess him as your Sav- 
iour here and now. Will you have him ? 


| Will you confess ?” 


The blessed tears came’ into his eyes; 
his chin quivered (how well I know 
these signs of a surrendering heart), and 
then, looking me full in the face, and 
tightening his grip of my hand, he said : 
— “T confess Jesus Christ as my Sav- 
tour, and I take him with all my heart.” 

‘«Thank God, my brother,” I replied, 
and then lifted my hat and bade him 
bow bis head with me, and there in the 
snowstorm we lifted our hearts up to 


tor him that God would keep him stead- 
fast. His distinct and firm “Amen” 
testified that “the great transaction” was 
completed of his part, as has been on 
God’s part **from before the foundation 
of the world.” I bade him good-by 
with a promise from him that he would 
be present with his wife that night and 
publicly confess Jesus before men. 

I looked over the great audience for 
‘him that night, but did ‘not see him, and 
was a little disappointed. Toward the 


and do it at once?” 


this interview, and then said: 


which we preach; that if thou shalt con- | 


God in thanksgiving, as.I prayed aloud | 


| eT may be that my friend, with whom 
I talked in the snowstorm ; this)morning, 


to confess his Lord before: men.” 
had hardly ‘gotten the words out of 
my mouth before he arose in his seat, 
and, lifting his hand, said, © = © © 
“T confess Jesus Christ as my Sav- 
tour.” 
- Moreover, his wife was at his side, 
and she also confessed Christ; then, with- 
out any stopping of the meeting, some 
twenty others followed with confessions. 
I was interested to notice that the man 
(he was a driver) had put on his Sunday 
clothes with which to come to the house 
of God and make confession. It wasa 
beautiful testimony, and my prayer for 
many of my readers, those of them who 
are not the Lord’s by confession, is, 
Take God at his word, confess Jesus 
Christ, and become of purpose his disci- 
ples.— Independent. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF TEARS. 


BY J. T. PRESTON. 


I was in company the other day with 
my friend, the professor of chemistry, 
and, being in a_ reflective mood, I 
chanced to say, “Professor, tears are a 
curious thing.”’ 

“By no means,” replied he promptly. 
“Their composition is quite simple. 
About ninety-eight parts water, and two 
parts salt, albumen and mucus.” 

I did not pursue the conversation, 
but thought, without saying so, that if 
tears are not a curious thing, a professor 
of chemistry certainly is. 


peat the conversation to our professor of 
physiology, who, bringing his superciliary 
muscles into play, said, “Simple as it 
may appear to Dr. Atom, the genesis of 
tears is quite a complex process, and 
they have multiple mechanical func- 
tions. They are secreted by the lach- 
rymal canal, and thence into the eye, 
which they flood, and thus effectuate de- 
tersion, facilitate the movement of the 
eyeball, and preserve the transparency 
of the so-called cornea.” 

I could oxly respond: “I dare say. 
All you tell me- is very wonderful and 
very complex, but how on earth do the 
little babies learn to cry so early and so 
well?” I did-not tell him that I did not 
comprehend a word he had uttered, and 
hence the wonder—omne ignotum pro 
magnifico. Much less did I reveal 
what was passing in my mind. It seem- 
ed to methat science is like a pin—very 
useful for sticking things together, and 
very nicely contrived for this purpose ; 
but one man spends his whole life in 
coiling the head, another in shaping the 
shaft, and another in sharpening the 
point, while each understands nothing 
but his own part of the pin. 

It next occurred to me to find out 
what the poets say about tears. They 
travel from earth to heaven very rapidly, 
in a daring, desultoery way, and always 
through mists and clouds, seeing things 
and parts of things very indistinctly, and 
rarely telling the truth about what they 
do see; yet notwithstanding, they now 
and then seem to find out some things, 
of more are less value, which other peo- 
ple do not know. 
As we do not at present keep a 
professor of poetry at our university, 
I began to rummage among my 
books. The first lines that met my eye 
were these: | | 
‘¢ Tears, feelings bright, embodied form, are 
not 

More pure than dewdrops, Nature’s tears.” 

Here is a definition of tears that we 
can accept without aversion—tears are 
the bright, bodily form of feelmg. The 
poet does not tell us that when we weep 
we are doing nothing more than secret- 
ing a mucus fluid by means of the lach- 
rymal gland. He feels bound, however, 
to state the fact that tears are not more 
pure than dewdrops. The whole truth 


mucus, albumen and salt. We wish we 


formation. We shall never again be able 
to kiss the tears from her cheék with the 
relish that once we did.—May Atlantic. 


TELEPHONING PUT TO A NEW USE. 


A friend of mine has a telephone in 
his east-end residence. Likewise he 
has a little daughter, some four years of 
age, of winning ways, sweet face and 
artfully artless manners. — 

When bed-time came a few nights 
ago, the mother of this little maid could 
not find her. She was not in the nurs- 
ery; and, carrying on the search, her 
mother reached the landing on the stairs. 
There stayed a moment, and, listening, 
hears the babe’s voice in the hall below. 


prised to see tiny Miss Mabel standing 


phone in a loud voice: 


the child was saying, in exact imitation 
of her father’s manner. ‘ Hello, Cen- 
tral! Give me heaven; I want t’say my 
prayers.” — Pitisburg Dispatch. 


Goop APPETITE.—A’ certain 
known college professor began his ca- 


trict, and, following the custom of the 


“of the house looked across the table to- 
}ward her husband and remaked:: *‘Well, 


close of my sermon, f related in brief : 


is here; if he is,;Isam jsure: he will want | 


I happened, a few days after, to re- 


would have been that they are not as | 
pure by a good deal. Perhaps Mr. 
Bailey did not know that they contain |. 


did not possess the uncomfortable in- | 


Looking over the bannisters, she was sur- | 
on a hall chair, and talking into the tele- | 


* Hello! Hello! Hello! Central!” | 


reer as a teacher in a country school dis- | . 


time, ‘boarded around” one winter.| 
‘His arrival at one rural home took’place | + 
just at dinner-time, and he at once sat | 
down with the family to enjoy the re- | « 
past. He does not remember that his [bg 
appetite was. particularly sharp that day, | 
but at the close of the meal the mistress | =! 


R.H.M*Donald.. pres? nald, 
Estaptisuen 1863. 4 

Oldest Charterec Sank 


we Capital Stock 


| Re thanks for past favors, 
NY we respectfully ask a continuance of the 

game and solicit accounts of vidue 
and Corporations. 


H. McDONALD, President, 
_ San Francisco, Cal., Jan. 1, 1889, 


DIEBOLD > 


Safe & Lock 


COMPANY. 


Safes of Every Description. 
FIRE PROOF, BURGLAR PROOF, | 
AND FIRE AND BURGLAR PROOF, 
VAULT DOORS, ETO., ETO. 
Correspondence solicited. 


AGENT FOR PAOIFIO COAST, 
221 Californid St., San Francisco. 


EDWARD OARLSON, 
President. 


THE CARLSON-CURRIER 
Silkk Manufacturing Company, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


BELDING BROS. & COMPANY’S 


MILL: Cor. STEVENSON AND EcKER STREETS. 


J. P. CURRIER. 
Vice-Pres. & Seo’y. 


Salesroom: 
2 Sutter Street, San Francisco. 


W. W. CHASE & CO. 
HA Y 
GRAIN 
AT OLD STAND, | 


1912 MARKET STREET, 


Jos. R. Cowen. D. H. Schuyler J. W. Porter 
Schuyler & Armstrong, Phila. 


Cowen, Porter & Co., 
FUNERAL DIRECTORS 


118 GEARY ST., SAN FRANOISCO, 
(Opp. Starr Kings Church.) 
Originators of the Parlor and Receiving 
Vault System. 


Closets to Conceal Goods. 


Telephone No. 5187. 
Finest Funeral Furniture on the Ocast 
10o0ct-tf, 


WILLIAM H. PORTER, 


Undertaker & Embalmer, 


116 EDDY STREET. 


(Nearly opposite the Panorama, between 
Mason and Taylor.) 


ATTENDANCE DAY AND NIGHT. 
verything requisite for funerals on hand 
rving remains without the use of ice a 

specialty. 
ILLIAM H. PORTE 
116 Eddy Street, San Francisco. 


Obtained, and all PATENT BUSINESS 4&t- 
tended to for MODERATE FEES. Our office is 
opposite the U. 8. Patent Office, and we can ob- 


ote from 

"ING or 
tent 
RGE 


tain Patents in less time than those re 
WASHINGTON... Send MODEL, DRA 
PHOTO of invention: We advise as to 
ability free of charge and we make NO C. 
UNL PATENT IS SECURED. 
For circular, advice, terms and references to 
actual clients in your own State, County, City or 
Town, write to 


Opposite Patent Offic 


Washington 


| BELLE OUNDRY CO 

MY BLYMYER MANUFACTUPING 29 
CATALOGUE WITHISOO TESTIMONIALS 
ELL 


S.CHURCH.SCHOOL.FIRE ALARM 


‘BROOMS, BRUSHES, BASKETS, AXE 


catalogues on application to 
JAMES LINFORTH, 
-General Agent for the Pacific Ooast, 
37 Market St., San Francisco. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. | 
‘Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc. FULL 
WARRANTED. Cataloguesent Free. 


McShane. Bell 2| 


MENEELY & OOMPANY, 
Wist TROY, BELLS, 


For Churches, Schools, etc.; also Chimes 
and Peals, For more than half acentary 


noted fur superiority over all others | 


7 $ 1,000,000.00._ 


| PLYMOUTH CHURCH— Post street, between 


SAFES! 


CA SNOW&COM 


 VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 


| 


| 


| 


OOTTON WEBBING FOR, FISH 
| NETS, JAPANESE PAPER OIL, OLOTH, 
| DAVIS’ PATENT BUILDING PAPERS. 


&.230Front'St 


1 
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Congregational Direct 
CONGREGATIONAL, CHURCHES. IN BAN 


FIRST ‘CHURCH—Southesst corner Post and 


Mason streets. Rev. Charles D. Barrows, 
D.D,, Pastor. Sunday services, 11 a. mu. 
and 7:30 Sunday-school, 12:80; Chi- 
nese school, 6 p.m. Frayer-meeting, Wednes- 
day, 7:30 mw. 


chanan and Webster. Rev. W. H. Scud- 
der, Pastor. Sunday services, 11 a. uw. and 
7:30 vp. m.; Sunday-schools at 9:80 a. w. and 
12:30 Pp. m. Prayer-meeting, Wednesday 
7.30 P. M. 

THIRD CHURCH — South side Fifteenth 
Street, between Valencia and Mission etreets, 
Rev. J. A Cruzan, Pastor. Sunday services, 
11 a. uw. and 7:80 Sanday-school,19:30 
p.m. Prayer-meeting, Wednesday, 7:30 p.m. 

FOURTH CHURCH—Sonth side Green street, 
between Stockton and Powell streets. Rev. 
J.Spencer Voorhees Pastor. Sunday services, 
11 A. mw. and 7:30 Pp. 3 Sunday-eehool, 12:30 
Pp. M.. Prayer meeting, Wednesday, 8 mu. 

BETHANY. CHURCH—Bartletét street, near 
Twenty-sixth street. Rev. W. O, Pond, Pas- 
tor. Sunday services, 11 a. m. and 7:80 p.m.; 
Sunday-school, 12:80 P. u.; Chinese school, 
6:30 p.m. Prayer-meeting, Wednesday, 8 
P. M. 

OLIVET CHURCH—Southwest corner Sev- 
enteenth and Noe streets: Rev. Charles F. 
Wood; Pastor. Sunday services, 11:00 a. 
and 7:30 vw. m.; Sunday school, 1 m., 
Prayer-m g, Wednesday, 7:30 

SWEDISH CHURCH—538 Jessie street, be- 
tween Sixth and Seventh streets, Rev. O. 
Anderson, Pastor. Sunday services, 114. m. 
and 7:20 p.m. Sunday-school, 9:30 a. mu: 
ae Tuesday and Thursday, 

P. M. 


PILGRIM CHAPEL—Edinburgh, near Persia 
street. Sunday-schoo! at 2:80 m. 

OCEAN VIEW CHAPEL— Broad avenue, near 
Capital street. Sunday service, 11 a. m. 
Sunday-school at 12:80 P. m. 

SEVENTH-AVENUE ( HAPEL—Corner Sev- 
enth and Clement avenues. Sunday-school 
at 3 P. 

PIEROE-STREET CHAPEL—Northwist cor- 

per Pierce and Union streeis. David M. 
Gove, Sup’t. Sunday-school at 8 p. mu. 


CONGREGATIONAL MINISTERS’ RELIEF 
SOCIETY OF CALIFORNIA, 

Rev. J. O. Holbrook, D.D., President; Rev. 
J. H. Warren, D.D., Secretary; A. Van Blar- 
com, Esq., Treasurer, 308 California street, 
P. O. Box 2085, San Francisco, Cal. 


CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
AND PUBLISHING SOOIETY. 
Boston and Chicago. 

Secretaries—Eev. A. E. Dunning, D.D., Rev. 
Geo. . Boynton, D. D. Treasurer—E. 1 aw- 
rence Bernard. Business Manager— Wililam 
F. Whitman, Congregational House Boston. 
Publications for sale at 735 Market street, 
San Francisco. : 
AMERICAN HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 

Bible House, Astor Place, N. Y. 

Secretaries—REev. Wm. Kincaid, D. D., Rev. 
J.B. Clark, D.D. Treasurer—Alex. H. Clapp, 
D. D. Superintendent California and Nevada— 
J. H. Warren, D. D. General Missionary 
Southern California—Rev, J.T. Ford. Finan- 
cial Agent—J. 8. Hutchinson, at The Sather 
Banking Company’s, corner Pine and San- 
some streets; or, P. O. Box 2568. 
AMERICAN MISSIONARY-ASSOOIATION 


56 Reade St., New York. 
Secretary—Rev. M. E. Strieby, D.D., and 
Rev.A.F.Beard,D.D. Treasure r—H.W.Hub- 
bard, Esq. Rev. W. O. Pond, Agent, 940 
Capp Street, 8. F. | 


CALIFORNIA CHINESE MISSION. 


(Auxiliary to the American Miss. Association. ) 
Rev, J. K. McLean, D.D., President; 
Rev. W. OC. Pond, 436 Bartlett Street, San 


Francisco) Secretary; E. Palache, Treasurer, 
AMERICAN CONGREGATIONAL UNION. 


Secretary—Rev. L. H. Cobb, D.D., 59 
Bible-House, N. Y. Treasurer—H. O. Pins 
neo, 59 Bible House, N. ¥Y. Secretary for 
Califo rnia—Rev. Walter Frear, 614 Thir- 
teenth street, Oakland, Cal. 

AMERICAN BOARD OC. F. M. 
Missionary Rooms, Cong. House, Boston. 
Secretaries—Rev. N. G. Clark, D.D; Rev. 

E. K,. Alden, D.D., Rev. Judson Smith, D.D 
Treasurer -Langdon 8S. Ward. Rev. Wm. 
Kincaid, Distric ‘“-cretary, 39 Bible House, 
New York. E. P. Flint, Financial Agent, 
Room 20, Safe Deposit Building, corner Cal- 
ifornia and Montgomery, San Francisco, Cal.. 
THE CONGREGATIONAL ASSOOIATES. 


President—Stephen 8S. Smith, No. 7 
om avenue. Secretary and Treasurer 
ohn F. Myers, 868 Market St., San Francisco 


| NEW WEST EDUCATION COMMISSION.. 


151 Washington 'St., Chicago. 
President— Mrs. W. E. Hale; Secretary—— 


Rev, Charles R. Bliss, 151 Washington St., 
Chicago; Treasurer--Wm. H. Hubbard, 761 


‘*The Rookery,” Chicago. 
BENEVOLENT ORGANIZATIONS. 


Young Men’s Christian Association, 232 Sut 
ter street. H. J. McOoy, Secretary. 


Young Women’s Christian Association, 912: 


Sutter street. Mrs. L. 8. Smith, Matron. 
BOYS AND GIRLS AID SOCIETY, 


| Baker St., Cor. Grove St., San Francisco: 


OAL. W. 0. T, U. 
182 McAllister street, San Francisco. 
_ FRUIT AND FLOWER MISSION. 
420 Post St., San Francisco. 


President—Miss Lizzie R. Story; Secre- 
tary—Miss. Mary A. Harriss; Treasurer— 


Miss Mary G. Eldridge. 


IMPROVED 


Sole Agents for Pacific Coast, 


519 MARKET ST., SAN FRANOISOO. 

118 COMMEROIAL S8T., LOS ANGELES, 
OAK 8T., PORTLAND, OB, 

E@taBLisHED Im 1852. | 


| ARMES & DALLAM, 


Importers and Jobbers of 


HANDLES, TWINES,.CORDAGE,. STA- 
TIONERY, FISHING TACKLE, PAPER 
BAGS, FEATHER DUSTERS, CLOTHES 
WEINGEES, WRAPPING PAPER, ETO 
Sele Agemts 
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THE Pactric: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


[Wepxrspar, Mar 8, 1889 


$2.50 A YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 
No.7 Montgomery Av.,Sam Francisco, Cal. 


Taxe Orrer. — Any 
person sending us $7.50; with three new 
names, shall receive four copies of Tue Pa- 
otric for one year. ‘THe Paorrio is not 
published to make money or pay salaries, 
but solely to help on our Master’s work. If 
you aré not a subscriber, send your address, 
and pay $2.50 at any time within three 
months. It will pay you and yours well, 


Subscriptions for THe Pactric will be re- 
ceived at the drug store of W. M. Searby, 
859 Market street; also at the drug store of 
David M. Gove, northwest corner of Califor- 
nia and Fillmore streets; also by T. P. 
Strong, insurance agent, 470 Ninth street, 
Oakland. 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 8, 1889. 


A recent magazine articlé appears to 
include this paper among the advocates 
of a kind of “high church” position which 
said article condemns. This paper ac- 
knowledges a decided fondness for high 
things in general, and a special partiality 
for high things in the sphere of morals 
and religion. But, among high things, if 
there are any that we do not admire, 
they are the “high church” and the 
“higher criticism.” With the latter, how- 
ever, this paragraph will not further 
concern itself. With respect to the former, 
we have t® say that our preferences are 
for “low church” and high Christianity ; 
since it is usual that “high church” goes 
with low Christianity by a sort of elec- 
tive affinity. Christianity full, pure and 
wide-reaching, we place at the front, to 
be subserved by any and by all things 
else in the way of organization. In gen- 
eral, the lower the church as a polity, the 
higher the Christianity to which it min- 
isters ; and so all sorts of high churchism 
are to be deprecated, because they absorb 
attention and fix interest too much upon 
themselves, and thus lead to low states 
of Christianity. There may be a zeal of 
religion, of a hot kind, of course, in con- 
nection with the “high church” views ; 
but how unspiritual it commonly is, and 
how denunciatory, and how bitter, and 
how full of menace and threat! The 
nearer to Christ a church is, the more it 
is engaged in building character, and 
the more it is in earnest to save sinners ; 
the less its form is thought of ; the fewer 
are the voices of lofty dignitaries heard ; 
the more silent are all the machineries of 
Organization ; and the. broader is the 
sympathy with all who are busy with 
Christ’s work in our world. According- 
ly, we stand for the simple polity and the 
low church, because with these go more 
fitly, more commonly, high Christianity 
and spiritual attainments, fine and lofty, 


A correspondent writes us his ‘hot 
indignation” at the utterances of Miss 
Kate Field, and at the State’s agency in 
sending her out as a lecturer, ostensibly 
in the interest of temperance and moral- 
ity —on the basis of the substitution of 
wines and malt-liquors, as the common 
beverages of the people, for the various 
distilled liquors, now so freely consumed 
by the large class who daily resort to 
stimulants. We also are sorry to hear 
that Miss Field is using her distinguished 
ability in this way. We do not call in 
question her sincerity, or her motives 
in general; but we do think her mistaken 
in her views, and in regard to the value 
of her present “mission.” That the 
number of “hard-drinkers” might be 
lessened by the general substitution of 
the beverages spoken of for those of a 
more fiery sort, is quite possible. But, 
that the common use of wines and beers 
would stop all drunkenness, or even 
v2ry much diminish its prevalence, we 
do not believe. And for the very de- 
cidedly obvious reason that fermented 
drinks create the very appetite for stim- 
ulants which, later on, will be satisfied 
only with distilled liquors, and will have 
them. France is frequently set before us 
as a country kept sober by the use of 
wines and beers. Now, we know some- 
thing of that country by personal obser- 
vation, and more by the statements of 
friends long resident there; and we 
know that the consumption of brandies, 
absinthes, and other such “liquors” is 
simply enormous. It is our conviction 
that as many persons retire at night, in 
Paris, utterly unmanned by drink, as in 
London, in proportion to population. 
No; Miss Field’s measures of reform are 
are likely to prove a sad failure. 


Our readers have, no doubt, missed, 
the last two months, from our columns 
(some of them, at least, with sorrow and 
pain) the regular contributions of the 
Rev. Dr. A. L. Stone, pastor emeritus of 


the First’ Congregational church. in this 


city. The editors; certainly, have missed 
them much. At the first they hoped | 


that the illness which prevented the reg- 
ular appearance of his contributions 
each week was but temporary; and that, 
in a few weeks’ time, he might be able 
to resume such work as they demanded 
of him. But Dr. Stone does not rally, 
as they fondly hoped that he might, and 
it may be that he will never recover suf- 
ficiently to engage in any further iftel- 
lectual labor. His age and infirmities 
dim the prospect, It may be that he 
will gradually fade out of life, without 
any uplift from his present nearly silent, 
quiet, painless.condition. We are sure 
that our readers, all who have prized his 
contributions so highly, will join us in 
expressions of regard and sympathy for 
Dr. Stone and his family, and in com- 


mending them to God and the Word of 
his grace. . 


We have. been favored with several 
copies of the Twentieth Century, edited 
by H. O. Pentecost. It is _ bright, 
spicy, and hearty, but so airy and incon- 
sequential. It assumes the impeccabil- 
ity of human nature, and advocates a 
single tax on land alone as the remedy 
for all social and financial ills.. The 
remedy is radical enough, to be sure, 
supposing it practicable, but it seems to 
us amusingly inadequate to the result 
anticipated. It seems to take it for 
granted that human beings are almost 
solely the creatures of environment (how 
much more of heredity), and that when 
the environment has béen shaped as he 


would have it, poverty will vanish and | J 


crime along with it. This is mere sub- 
version. It is human folly, sin, and crime 
that produce all our ills, social and 
financial. Abolish these, and the world’s 
bliss and wealth would overflow, tax it 
how you might. Just reform all men’s 
characters, and their environment will so 
take care of itself as to bloom out into 
a veritable garden of God. 


We read that the “yearly increase of 
ordained men in the Church of England 
is vastly in excess of demands. The 
clerical deaths last yéar were 460, There 
were 70 new churches built, while there 
were 734 ordinations.” This shows an 
excess of candidates of 204. We learn, 
also, that there are yearly, in the various 
Methodist bodies in England, dozens, if 
not scores, of young men that have to 
wait and wait for appointments. How 
different it is in our own land! None of 
the growing bodies of Christians here 
have desirable ministers enough to meet 
the annual demand, and in none of them 
do the graduating theological students 
far outnumber those who are yearly dy- 
ing, added to the number of those who 
leave the pulpit annually on account of 
sickness, or other forms of compulsion. 
There is a dearth of ministers, every- 
where, who will enter on work in “hard’’ 
fields, and make them “soft” and invit- 
ing. We want twenty new men to enter 
the Theological Seminary this fall from 
this one State of California. 


Resolved, That it is the sense of this As- 
sociation the American Board do not enter- 


tain or encourage any ecclesiastical union in 
our foreign work. 


The Willamette Association, one of 
the largest in Oregon, has just passed 
this resolution. It expresses in a mild 
way the exceeding dissatisfaction felt all 
over this Coast at what is going on in 
Japan. We have no doubt that a simi- 
lar resolution will be adopted by the 
General Association of Oregon, and that 
of Washington, too, just as soon as the 
next meeting occurs. The churches of 
our country have only just begun to ex- 
press themselves on the subject. We 
sincerely hope, we respectfully entreat, 
“the American Board” to telegraph to 
its missionaries in Japan to delay final 
action on the proposed “union” of 
churches there for another year. 


The reports of the loving times the 
Standing Order men in Japan have with 
their Presbyterian brethren, sounds very 
familiar, It is just the same story over 
again. Dr. Learned says of the meeting 
of the two committees, ‘The spirit of 
mutual love and esteem which so mark- 
edly. prevailed.” The Interior says: 
‘Whenever the committees get together 
for conference, the spirit of good will and 
mutual concession is so conspicuous that 
itseems more than ever unreasonable and 
unnecessary to insist on maintaining sepa- 
rate organizations and separate names.” 
Hotchkins in his History, page 35, 
says: ‘It is pleasing to note at this 
‘early period of the ecclesiastical history 
of Western New York, the friendliness of 
feeling existing between the ministers of 
the Congregational and Presbyterian de- 
nominations.” The Standing Order men 
from the New England seminaries were 
elevated to a caste of rulers over the 
churches, and were happy. It was on this 
same ground, where the ministers of the 
two denominations fused for the purpose 
of grinding..over our churches, while the 
settlers were in the woods clearing their 
land, that Mormonism sprung up, then 


Spiritualism, then Free Love and. the } 


Oneida Community ; Robert Ingersoll 


| grew up then and there. 


hoped we should never have a teacher 


-ation by proselyting, also added that “the 
‘institution is under a Board of Trustees 


CONGREGATIONAL COLLEGES AND 
SEMINARIES. 


In Tue Paciric for April roth is an 
article on the “Investments of our 
Churches,” by ‘S.,” in which are some 
mistakes which I beg leave to correct. 
In doing so, F would, however, say that I 
agree mainly with the principles of the 
article, as those who were present last 
June at the First Pacific Coast Congrega- 
tional Council at Portland, Oregon, and 
heard the paper which I read on the 
‘‘Relations of the Congregational Church- 
es to the Congregational Colleges,” will 
testify. 

1. But “S,” says that there is not one 
college east of the Mississippi that our 
churches have any control over, or one 
that has even the word Congregational 
connected. with it. 

By referring to the Report of the 
Commissioner of Education for 1884-85, 
the latest which I have, I find that Bow- 
doin in Maine, Amherst, Mass., Dart- 
mouth, N. H., Middlebury, Vermont, 


are all marked Congregational; while 
Olivet in Michigan, Beloit and Ripon 
in Wisconsin are marked Congregational 
and Presbyterian; and the Adelbert 
College of the Western Reserve Univer- 
sity, Ohio, is marked Presbyterian and 
Congregational. The presidents of all 
these colleges, except the last, are Con- 
gregational ministers; namely, W. D. 
Hyde, D.D., of Bowdoin, who, according 
to the ministers of the Congregational 
Conference of Maine for 1887 (p. 18), 
asked that body to recognize Bowdoin as 
its own college ; S. E, Bartlett, D.D., of 
Dartmouth; Cyrus Hamlin, D.D., of 
Middlebury ; E. M. Cravath, D.D., of 
Fisk ; J. H. Fairchild, D.D., ot Oberlin ; 
. H. Seelye, D.D., of Amherst; E. H. 
Merrill, D.D., of Ripon; A, L. Chapin, 
L).D., of Beloit, and H. Q. Butterfield, 
D.D., of Olivet. This last named college 
is governed by a Board of twenty-five 
trustees, two-thirds of whom are Con- 
gregationalists, and the other third are 
Presbyterians. While I am not aware 
that there is any guaranty in the charter 
that this proportion will always remain 
so, yet Joseph L. Daniels, one of its 
trustees, wrote mein 1881, that the Pres- 
byterians cheerfully conceded that in the 
main it ought to be under the direction 
of the Congregationalists, and there had 
never been any friction because of this. 

Rollins College, Florida, is not on the 


in 1884-85, but it isthe most distinctively 
Congregational of them all, because one- 
third of its trustees are nominated (and 
this I understand there is equivalent to 
an election) by the Congregational As- 
sociation of Florida. (See report of the 
American College and Educational So- 
ciety for 1886, p. 33.) 

Hence, while it is true that most or all 
of our colleges are not governed by our 
churches or associations as such, yet it is 
also true that those named above are 
recognized as Congregational by the Bu- 
reau of Education at Washington. 

2. After speaking of the Pacific The- 
ological Seminary as Congregational, 
S.”’ says, “If there is another seminary 
that has the word Congregational con- 
nected with it in any way, it will be well 
for our people to know it.” 

The report of the Commissioner of 
Education above referred to gives the 
following as Congregational seminaries, 
connecting that word with it: Hartford 
Theological Seminary and the Theologi- 
cal Department of Yale College, Conn.; 
the Theological Department of Tallade- 
ga College, Alabama ; Chicago Theolog- 
ical Seminary, IIl.; Theological Depart- 
ment of Straight University, Louisiana ; 
Bangor Theological Seminary, Maine ; 
Andover Theological Seminary, Mass. ; 
German Congregational Theological 
Seminary, Nebraska; Theological Insti- 
tute of Santee Agency, Nebraska; De- 
partment of Theology of Oberlin Col- 
lege, Ohio, and the Theological Course 
in Fisk University, Tenn. : 

While I have not the data to say why 
these various institutions are called Con- 
gregational, yet the Hartford Seminary 
in 1863, which was founded by the Pas- 
toral Union of Connecticut, passed the 
following resolution: “We desire to 
widen the field of the Pastoral Union un- 
til it shall include all Congregational pas- 
tors who sympathize with us in theologi- 
cal sentiments ; and, therefore, we will 
Spare no means to make our seminary 
worthy the confidence and patronage of 
the churches, as well as the true repre-. 
sentative of scriptural doctrine in the 
Congregational denomination. : 

3. "S.” says, “If there is a college on 
this coast that has the word Congrega- 
tional in any way connected with it, we 
we would like to name the institution 
in these columns,” Whitman College 
at Walla Walla, Washington, has a 
clause in its agreement with the Col- 
lege and Educational Society, which 
states that a majority of its trustees must 
always be evangelical Congregationalists. 

Pacific University in Oregon has al- 
ways been reported’ as evangelical, but 
not denominational. It was the aim of 
its first president, Dr. S. H. Marsh, to 
make it so. Yet in his last address to 
the trustees in 1878, while he said that 
he knew no such object as advancing 
the interests of a depomination, and 


who would have any direct or covert. ref- 
erence to the advantage of the denomin- 


that fills its own vacancies, .a majority of 
whom are Congregationalists, that will 
maintain this composition, not to. make 
it sectarian, but to shut off all. sectarian 
With him, too, I agree that the teach- 


Oberlin, Ohio, and Fisk in Tennessee | 


above list, because it was not a college 


| which. unusual arrangements are being 


to be sectarian. The present president, 
Dr. Ellis, and a majority of its trustees 
are fully as firm about the point last re- 
ferred to by Dr. Marsh as he was. : 

As to Pomona College, the people of 
Southern California must answer for its 
denominational autonomy, but the re- 
ports about it in Tue Paciric have 
made it plainly Congregational. And 
these are all the colleges we have on this 
coast. 

Hence, while granting that here is 
much of reason and truth in what “S.” 
says, yet a strict regard for truth does 
not show that all that we have done is 
lost to the denomination, or even as 
much asheseems tothink. M. EELLs. 


Skokomish, W. T., April 18, 1889. a 


_ ["S.” fails to find from the above that 
the word ‘‘Congregational” is used in 
charter, constitution, deed, or anything 
that will vest title. 


A WAB ARMAMENT, | 


The Union Iron Works of this city 
have received the contract from the 
Secretary of the Navy, Mr. Tracy, to 
build a powerful iron-clad vessel, at a 
cost of $1,628,000. This war vessel is 
to be so built that when she goes into 
action, by taking on water ballast, she 
will sink until her deck is but eighteen 
inches above the water level. She is to 
be of the Monitor type. It will be rec- 
ollected that several of these Monitors 
were built during the war, and that they 
did some effective service. But, since 
the war, there has been no use for them, 
and vessels that cost millions have been 
sold for the worth of the old iron in 
them, or they are useless Government prop- 
erty, lying in idleness in Delaware or some 
other bay. But the Government has a 
surplus to be got rid of, and so more 
Monitors, with many improvements, are 
to be built. Let us hope that they, too, 
will be sold for old iron ere another 
quarter of a century has passed; and 
that this will be the best use ever made 
of them. 

We take no pleasure in armies 
and navies. ‘There are those who would 
continue to tax the people heavily for 
such war agencies. They would put our 
navy on a war footing. This great new 
iron-clad, we are told, is for ‘‘coast de- 
fense.” Defense against what—seals, 
whales? Are we defenseless unless we 
have great destructive iron-clads in our 
harbors? There is a degree of sophistry 
in the saying, “In time of peace prepare 
for war’—that may do for Europe; so 


we have for them. Our best strength is 
our manhood, intelligence, unity, wealth, 
Christianity, our fair dealing with all na- 
tions. 
The support of great war forces 
is a source of weakness. Many Euro- 
pean nations are well nigh bankrupt from 
the enormous expenses for their armies 
and navies. There are many in our 
land who would lay the same burdens 
upon us. And soships are built at enor- 
mous expense, which in a few years will 
be out of date and of little worth. 
There is a better defense. Let the na- 
tions of the earth know that we can pro- 
tect ourselves, if need be, and they will. 
let us alone and respect the old flag 
wherever it floats, and on whatever kind 
of a ship. We do not need to go sail- 
ing up and down the oceans on murder- 
Ous warships to let the world know that 
we are a great and powerful nation. 
There is a far better way to give this 


Suppose, for instance, that any na- 
tion on the Pacific or the Atlantic 
should send a war force, and take pos- | 
session of our city and confiscate our 
property. Don’t they know, any one of 
them, or all of them, that, while it might 
possibly be done, and give us some in- 
convenience, it would be a most costly 
business for them in the end; for every 
dollar of damage to us we would easily 
make them pay us ten dollars. Wedo 
not need to be making vessels and shoot- 
ing guns every day to show that we can 
build vessels and shoot, if need be. 
Now, we can be far better employed. 
It is our business to cultivate the arts of 
peace, to be a Christian nation; that is 
our best defense against every foe. If 
our nation, as a truly Christian nation, 
should be called upon to use brute force 
to repel invaders, to teach foolish, wicked 
nations a lesson, we could easily do it. 
Intelligent Christian people can fight if 
need be. But, let us not think to show 
Our power by joining the number of 
those who cry out for a great war arma-. 
ment, 


NEWS FROM THE SUNNY SOUTH. 


The churches of Southern California 
will do well to remember that the next 
‘annual meeting of the Congregational 
Association is to meet with the First 
Congregational church of Pasadena the 
evening of. May 14th. Opening sermon, 
by Rev. C. T. Weitzel of Santa Barbara. 
The three principal subjects for Wednes- 


Diego ; 


Riverside ; ‘‘Ministerial Standing . and 
Church Standing,” by Rev. R..G. Hut- 
chins, D.D., Los Angeles. ‘‘Evangeliza- 
tion of Southern California,” with the re- 
port: of Superintendent. Ford, comes 
Wednesday evening. Reports. from the 
churches will be given on. Thursday,, :to- 


E. D. Weage of National City, entitled, 
‘Counter Attractions to the Saloon.” 
Thursday. evening, is to be devoted toa 


made. Special cars are to. be. run; 


the young people of the Congregational 


they think and act, and the more pity | 


knowledge. 


|.and faith of our Congregational church- 


fraternal. love, faithfully yours, 


day are “Foreign Missions—Present | 
Outlook,” by Rev. F. B, Perkins of San | 
‘Best System in Benevolent 
Collections,” by Rev. T. C.: Hunt. of | 


opened in Paris last Monday. President 


}was a grand chorus of two thousand 
voices, a torch-light procession, and the 


We should like to see it. Any way, if 


gether. with a temperance paper. by. Rev. | 46 do not go, America will be well re- 


Christian Endeavor. mass-meeting,. for | 
mouth church, Milwaukee, Plymouth 
church, Minneapolis,.and other churches } better 


churches. Dr, C. D, Barrows of San 
Francisco will deliver the principal ad- 
dress. It is hoped thatthe young peo- 
ple of the different Christian Endeavor 
Societies will not be slow to respond to 
this‘double invitation of the General As- 
sociation and the Pasadena Christian 
Endeavor Society. A large delegation 1s 
asked for, and free entertainment will 
be provided. Each church is entitled 
to two delegates to the General Associa- 
tion, What church but wishes to be 
represented at this Christian gathering, 
amid the beautiful homes and orange 
groves of Pasadena? It is expected that 
Rev. A. E. Dunning, D.D., of Boston, 
Secretary of our Publishing Society, will 
be present at our Pasadena meeting. 

Six years ago there was not a W. C. 
T. Union in Southern California ; to-day 


there are 80 unions, with a membership | 


of 2,000, and 275 of these live in the 
city of Los Angeles. Last Sabbath was 
the day of days for this organization, be- 
cause'then they dedicated the Temper- 
ance Temple, an imposing and stately 
building, which is at once a credit to the 
Temperance ladies and to this city. The 
fine edifice is splendidly situated on high 
ground, near the new County Court 
House. The building cost $50,000. It 
has a large hall, which can easily seat 
600. Beside the reading-room and of- 
fices to be used by the W. C. T. U.’s, 
they have 34 rooms to rent for an in- 
come; 16 rooms have been rented al- 
ready. Every Californian who loves the 
cause of Christ, or the human race, may 


well be proud of this monument, built. 


by benevolent men and women, for it is 
the only building of its kind in the coun- 
try. To build it many of the W. C. T. 
U.’s in Southern California have contrib- 
uted, and ia it they have each a share. 
Many persons have contributed small 
sums, not a few have given $500, and 
two persons gave each $1,000. The 
inscription on the corner-stone, engraven 
and placed so that every passer-by must 
see it, is the motto, “The battle is not 
yours, but God’s” In November last 
the ladies asked a contribution from the 
churches towards this Temperance Tem- 
ple, and $700 was raised. The largest 
amount given by any one church at that 
time was $1oo from the First Congrega- 
tional church of Los Angeles. . At the 
dedication of the Temple last Sabbath, 
several of the city pastors made address- 
es, and $700 was pledged to furnish 
rooms in the building. The prayer by 
Rev. T. C. Warner took into full view 
the strength and might of the saloon 
power, but yet rose in faith exultant and 
jubilant, because the cause of righteous- 
ness is God’s and “the Lord God Om- 
nipotent reigneth.” 

The 200,000 W. C. T. U. women of 
the United States are to erect a grand 
central Temperance Temple at Chicago, 
at a ccst of $800,000. Nothing is to be 
done towards building until $500,000 is 
in hand; $200,000 worth of stock for 
that building has already been subscrib- 
ed, and, in addition, money has been 
contributed, not only by all the United 
States, but gifts are coming in from Can- 
ada, England, Switzerland, India, Jap- 
an, China, Siam, and the Sandwich Is- 
lands. Let us all say heartily, ‘God 
bless the W. C. T. U.’s and prosper 
them in all their work in behalf of ‘God 
and home and native land,’ ” 

W, A, J. 

Los Angeles, May 3, 1889. 


INVITATION FROM OXFORD. 


[We print the following, which we have 
just received, in the hope that our State may 
be represented on the occasion. We pre- 
sume it will be as grand as it is a joyful 
évent. How changed for the better is dear 
old England in these later years!) 
OxForD, Eng., April 1889. 

Dear Sir and Brother: It is intended 
to hold, in October next, from 14th to 
16th, a series of meetings in connection 
with the opening of Mansfield College. 

We believe that this is an event as 
full of interest to our brethren in America 
and the British colonies as to ourselves. 
Two hundred and fifty years ago your 
fathers and ours learned in the English 
universities those principles of religious 
and civil liberty we have ever since en- 
deavored to obey and to realize; and 
they felt no sacrifice harder or sorer than 
the being compelled, in 1662, for con- 
science’ sake, to leave the stately halls and 
historic colleges where they had studied 
and taught and where they had learned to 
seek and to love freedom and truth. Now 
that the work of exclusion has been so 
far undone as to permit of our return, 
we have founded in the ancient Univer- 
sity of Oxford a home for the theology 


es, and we cordially and respectfully-in- 
vite you, as representing “our kin beyond 
the sea,” to attend our Inaugural meet- 
ings, and rejoice with us as in a common 
joy. | 

~ Believe us to remain in Christian and 


A. M, FAairBairn, Principal. 
_ ALBERT SPICER, Treasurer. 
W. DALE, H 


The great Universal Exhibition was 
Carnot delivered an address. © There 


city was‘gay throughout. This will bea 
grand exhibition in that beautiful city. 


presented in men and material of all 
.,, The church at Madison, Wis., Ply- | 


Home Missenary. 


Conducted by J. H. Warren, D. D. 


Office, No. 7 Montgomery Avenue, 


WOMAN’S STATE HOME MISSIONARY Society 


President, Mrs. M. lL. Merritt, 686 Thirty-fourth s,. 
Oakland. ’ 

Treasurer, Mrs. J. M. Haven, 1329 Harrison stree; 
Oakland. 

New societies being f da, please report themse] 
at once to the Secretary of the we S: H. M. ves 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA WOMAN’S HOME MIS. 
‘SIONARY SOCIETY. 
ORGANIZED MAY, 1888. 
President, Mrs. E. Cash, 927 Temple St., Los Ange!e; 
Secretary, Mrs. H. K. W. Bent, Box 426, Pasadeng, 
Treasurer, Mrs. A. L. Bangs, 78 North Griffin avenue, 
East Los Angeles. 


FROM THE FIELD—NOTES, 


[The following communication from 
the front will be read with profit and en- 
couragement by those interested in the 
success of every good work in what may 
be properly designated the hard places 
of California]: » 

The past quarter has been an un- 
eventful season in my field, so far as 
church work is directly concerned. | 


given in my last report, but without any 
very encouraging results, either as to at- 
tendance or apparent effect. 
tendance, both at church and Sunday. 
school, is quite fluctuating. For a small 
church we have recently sustained heavy 
losses. Three families belonging to our 
congregation, including two of our church 
members, have moved away. The three 
teachers in our public school, who taught 
classes in Sunday-school, have also left 
town to.teach summer schools in other 
places. This, added to the loss of two 
of our most faithful Sunday-school teach. 
ers, included in the above-mentioned 
families, leaves.us very short of teachers; 
and without efficient teachers it is, of 
course, impossible to have an interesting 
and successful, Sunday-school, 

It .is rather remarkable to have to re- 
port families leaving at this time, for all 
are looking forward to the rapid growth 
and development .of both county and 
town. As I reported in my last, two 
railroad surveys were made through these 
parts last autumn, forming a junction in. 
the immediate vicinity of our town. It 
is confidently expected by those who 
claim to know something about such 
matters that both of these roads will be 
built in the near future. One great dif- 
ficulty against which we have now to 
contend is our isolation, our nearest rail- 
road point being one hundred and fifty 
miles distant. The advent of a railroad 
will probably mean the doubling and re- 
doubling of our population in a very 
short time, 

Further, our position on the liquor 
question is such that we expect a desira- 
ble class of immigrants. I reported in 
my last that our Board of Supervisors had 
proclaimed an election for the roth of 
February to decide the question of “i- 
cense or no license” to sell intoxicating 
liquors in the county. The anti-saloon 
people, among whom the officers and 
members of our little church are a unit, 
labored in season and out of season, 
from the day on which the election was 
called until the polls were closed, with 
the happy result that the liquor men, who 
had always been able to run things to 
suit themselves, were now defeated by a 
majority of nearly two to one. The total 
vote cast in the county was 948, against 
1,277 at the general election last fall. 
Of the 948 “no license” received 616 
and “license” 332. In Alturas, which 
has in the past been notorious for -its sa- 


has now six saloons and a brewery, be- 


| sides three stores where liquor is sold to 


a population of 500 or 550, “no license” 
carried by 89 to 58. Many of those 
voting the ‘no-license” ticket were help- 
less victims of strong drink. 

On the first Monday of this month the 
Board of Supervisors met and framed an 
ordinance prohibiting the sale of alco- 
holic liquors in the county for other than 
medicinal and mechanical purposes, 


] which ordinance is to take effect on July 


Ist. . 

In this connection I may mention that, 
as the result of the healthy anti-saloon 
sentiment growing among us, the wealth- 
iest saloon-keeper in the county had his 
license revoked a short time ago for sell- 
ing liquor to persons already intoxicated. 
He defied the law, and continued to sell 
without.a license. After a while he was 
arrested, and tried in a justice’s court on 
a charge of selling whisky without a li- 
cense, but the jury disagreed. Much in- 
terest centered in the case, as the law’s 
ability to cope with this case was gener- 
ally regarded as a test of its ability to 
cope: with violations of the prohibitory 
Ordinance after July 1st. Another jury 
was impanelled, the saloon-keeper plead- 
ed guilty, and was fined $20, whilst the 
county had been put to an expense of 
‘about $65. The liquor forces were jubi- 


| lant, whilst the temperance people were 


correspondingly discouraged. The de- 
fendant in the suit, having paid his pal- 
try fine, returned to his saloon to resume 
business. as before, but it was not long 
| before he was arrested a second time and 
charged with the same offense as before 
—selling liquor without a license. He 
again pleaded guilty, but this time play- 
ing the hero and the martyr turned out to 
be a more expensive luxury for him. He 
was ‘respectfully requested to pay a fine 
of $500 Or make his nest for 500 days 
where whisky is not sold. He paid his 
fine and: walked home, feeling that high 
license is just as bad as Prohibition. If 
we:can have the:saloon out of the way, 
we May expect’ Christian work to make 


had daily services Passion week, — | 


ing in our Congregational colleges is not 


and from Los Angeles, to accommodate 


Progress; and every legitimate in- 
dustry will certainly be a gainer. 


have continued my appointments, as 
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THE PActric: San FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Religueus intelligence. 


PACIFIC COAST. 


A goodly number were present at the 
meeting of the Congregational Club on 
Monday, notwithstanding the rainstorm. 
Rev. Joseph Rowell presented the theme 
of the day, ‘“God’s Hand in all Harvest- 
ing.” At the meeting of the Club next 
Monday, Rev. Dr. A. E, Dunning, Gen- 
eral Secretary of the Congregational Sun- 
day-school and Publishing Society, will 
give the address of the day. This is 
Dr. Dunning’s first visit to our Coast. 
Doubtless, many friends will love to list- 
en to his address at the Club. All who 
desire to come will be very welcome. 
Recollect, the place is the parlor of the 
y. M. C. A., and the hour half-past one 
o'clock Pp. M. The last meeting of the 
Club being the semi-annual one, the fol- 
lowing elections were made: Rev. H, H. 
Wikoff, Chairman, Rev. C. F. Wood, 
Secretary andTreasurer. Rey. Drs. Ben- 
ton and Pond and Deacon S. S. Smith 
were re-elected Executive Committee. 
Rev. George Morris, who has been Sec- 
retary continuously for the ‘past ten 
years, being called away frequently and 
considerably from San Francisco by his 
present duties, declined re-election. 
The Club voted heartfelt thanks to him 
for his long and efficient services. 


There were fourteen additions to the 
First Church in this city last Sabbath. 
Pastor Barrows’ themes were, ‘‘The Is- 
sue of Blood,” and “The Passing Gener- 
ations. ” 

Notwithstanding the storm prevailing, 
the attendance at the Third church was 
fair. Pastor Cruzan preached a very 
practical sermon on, “Christians, a Pecu- 
liar People,” and in the evening, to 
young ladies, from the text, “She that 
giveth herself to pleasure is dead while 
she liveth.” 


Rev. Dr. Dunning of Boston occupied 

the pulpit at the First Church, Oakland, 
Sabbath morning, and was at Bethany 
church, this city, in the evening. 

Rev. Dr. Pond administered the sac- 
rament of the Lord’s Supper at the 
Chinese Mission on Brenham place, in 
the evening. He reports that the mem- 
ber for whom prayers were offered, and 
who was anointed with oil, the account of 
which we gave last week, seems to have 
recovered her health, and that she at- 
tended the meetings of the week and the 
Sabbath in the rain. 


Dr. J. C. Holbrook conducted the 
services at Plymouth church last Sunday. 
In the morning he gave a stirring ser- 
mon on “The Signs of the Times,” set- 
ting forth the successful work of the 
churches in this and other lands, which, 
with God’s blessing, if continued, will 
Christianize all lands in the near future. 
Attendance morning and evening good 
for a rainy day. : 

Rev. Dr. S. B. Bell was elected an 
honorary member of our Monday Club 
at its last meeting. After these many 
years this Presbyterian brother has return- 
ed to reside in Oakland where he was the 
pastor of the First Presbyterian church, 
which he organized. He finds several 
of his old friends in our Club, with whom 
he is glad again to meet and exchange 
views. We are all, old and young, glad 
to welcome him, and so we have elected 
him a member. He goes this week to 
Kansas City on a business trip. May 
he have a prosperous and safe journey! 

Olivet church enjoyed the addition of 
four members, three on confession of 
faith, last Sabbath. Pastor Wood’s 
subjects were, “With the heart man be- 
lieveth unto righteousness” and “The 
Boyhood of Samuel.” — 

Good congregations greeted Rev. Jos- 
eph Rowell at the Mariners’ church, al- 
though the rain poured down. 


Rev. Walter Frear filled the pulpit of 


the Second church, Oakland, last Sab- 


bath. 

There were .six additions to the 
Alameda church last Sunday, five by 
profession of faith, and one by letter. 


“The Correcting Influences of Com- 


munion with God,” was. Pastor Bick- 
ford’s theme at Lorin. At night, Rev. 


George Morris preached on “Christian — 


Work and the Liquor Traffic. fa 

“Christ.the Revealer,” was Rev. C. 
H. Flander’s subject at. Martinez. At 
night, Rev C. Rowland Hill preached 
on “The Abiding Presence of Christ.” 


Rev. and Mrs. W. L. Jones of Clover- 
dale left yesterday for an extended trip 
East, where he has not been for seven- 
teen years. Family gatherings and a 
college class meeting will make some of 
the pleasures in prospect. We have the 
promise of some letters for THE PAciFic 
about things which will interest, which 
our brother knows so well how to write. 


The Campbells Station Branch of the 
San Jose Congregational church is un- 
der the pastoral care of Rev.Wm. Wind- 
sor, formerly of Aurora, Ill. Mr. Wind- 
sor has been laboring in the interests_of 
the Congregationalists in that vicinity 
since last fall, and has proved a ‘“‘work- 
man that needeth not to be ashamed.” 
At the formation of the church, Mr. 
Winser gave a history of the: movement 
toward an organization, and spoke warm- 
ly of its future prospects. The outlook 
for the Branch is an encouraging one. 
The services are held at Union Hall, 
Campbells Station. 


The Young Men’s Lyceum of the Y. 


M. C. A., San Jose, gave an entertain- 


ment at the Baptist Tabernacle, April 
30th, representing important epochs in 
Our country’s history. Nine of the lead- 
ing Presidents were personated, and 
short inaugural speeches, adapted to their 
times, were delivered. Scenes represent- 


ing. crises in our history, with vocal» and 
instrumental music, formed’ a part of the 


exercises of the evening. The proceeds 
oe go. toward the new. ct. for the Y. M. 
A. 


The Twenty-second Annual 
tion of the California State. Sabbath- 


school Association will be held ‘at. Paci- 


fic Grove, Monterey, June, 28th,. 29th 
and 30th. The Executive Committee 
are in correspondence with prominent 
Sunday-school workers, and hope soon to 
be able to announce a very’ attractive 
programme. Special railroad rates will 
be made next week, and, if possible, a 
full statement of the plans of the Com- 
mittee will be given. 


The annual meeting of the Mt. Shasta 


| District Association will be held at Adin, 


Modoc County, on the 7th, 8th and goth 
of June. This Association comprises all 
Congregational churches in the counties 
of Siskiyou, Del Norte, Trinity, Shasta, 
Lassen and Modoc. The churches are 
hereby requested to respond to the 
roll-call this year by their pastors and 
delegates, each entitled to three delegates 
and one additional delegate for every 
ten members in excess of thirty. 
GRIFFITH GRIFFITHS, Sctibe. 


Rev. A. P. Powelson of the First Co 
gregational church, Ellensburgh, has re- 
signed and is supplying church, 
Seattle, W. T 


In our church in Benicia the péstor 
preached on “The Church as Represent- 
ing to Principalities and Powers in Heav- 
enly Places the Manifold Wisdom of 
God,” and in the evening on “Loyalty to 
Christ the Supreme Excellence of Man- 
hood.” The rain thinned the congrega- 
tions somewhat, but the attendance was 
good. The Society of Chrtstian En- 
deavor meetings are getting to be more 
and more useful. 


Westminster celebrated Inauguration 
day with a union service at the Congre- 
gational church, led by Rev. L. F. Bick- 
ford. 


It was an interesting day in the Con- 
gregational church at Petaluma last Sab- 
bath. Fourteen were received into 
membership—ten on profession and four 
by letter from other churches. The 
church has been very much blessed by 
the labors of Rev. Mr. Clagett, who con- 
ducted a series of revival meetings, un- 
der the auspices of four of the churches. 


OTHER DENOMINATIONS. 


CUMBERLAND PRESBYTERIAN.—Reyv. 
J. A. McKamy of Selma, Cal., has been 
called to the pastorate of the Cumber- 
land Presbyterian church, San Jose, and 
commenced his labors there last Sab- 
bath. 


DR. GEORGE H. ATKINSON. 


BY PRESIDENT JOHN EATON, FOR SIXTEEN 
YEARS U. S. COMMISSION- 
ER OF EDUCATION. 


MarRIETTA, April 26, 1889. 
Mr. Epitor: Will you indulge me 


with an additional word in regard to Dr. 


Atkinson. I heard him make his plea 
for Oregon and the Pacific Coast before 
the students at Dartmouth College, and 
ever after followed him and his great 
subject with increasing interest. When 
it became my duty to select some one to 
report on education for Oregon and 
Washington Territory, no one was 


brought to my attention who seemed so 


fit to trust with the service as Dr. Atkin- 
son. In all the varied service to the dif.- 
ferent phases of education in those for- 
mative States, which the Bureau was en- 
abled to render during the sixteen years 
of my supervision, I was specially in- 
debted to him. His information was 
promptly furnished and trustworthy ; his 
opinions carefully matured and thor- 
oughly safe. He was called upon to ad- 
vise with reference to the first territorial 
message and the first territorial laws and 


the State constitutional provisions on the. 


subject of education, He was a de- 
voted friend of all good work for the 
elevation of the people—of all the people. 
He aided in directing the establishment 
of various institutions of instruction, but 
specially led in founding the academy 
and university at Forest. Grove, and the 
academy at Cheney and Whitman Col- 
lege. ‘The public schools of Portland 
are specially indebted to him for their 
SUCCess, 


Around his consecrated purpose 


there centered the activities of his 
strong and large nature. His scholar- 
ship was of a high order. His habits of 
application were fitted to make the most 
of his time and talent. He saw with un- 
usual clearness the relaticn of Chris- 


tianity to the affairs of this life, and he: 


was On the alert to aid in every form of 
human progress. He was not only wise 
in promoting civil and religious institu- 
tions, but he was a leader in the develop- 
ment of the agricultural and mineral re- 
sources, the industries, commerce and 
varied enterprises of that vast region. 
He prepared a pamphlet which was pub- 
lished, seeking to insure the setting apart 
lots for churches and schoolhouses in 
every town site located by railroad or 
other enterprise. His heart went out to- 
wards the neglected and abused popula- 
tions of Alaska; and until Dr, Sheldon 
Jackson began to devote himself to the 
interests of that region, he was one of the 


chief sources of the information, which 


I was enabled to use privately with 
statesmen and philanthropists, and to 
furnish the public, in preparing the way 
for the establishment. of law and or- 
der pledged to the population of that 
far-off country by the terms of our 
purchase. Dr. Atkinson was one of the 
most completely rounded men I ever 
knew, and I shall always be his debtor. 
Yours, Joun Eaton. 


NEWS FROM THE SOUTH LAND. 


While the real estate boom in South- 
ern California may have subsided to 
some extent, there seems to be but little 
abatement in the line of Christian activi- 
ty and religious growth. — 

Some two miles to the north of. Pasa- 
dena lies a beautiful suburb known as 
Monk Hill. From this plateau, which is 
some hundred and fifty feet higher than 
Pasadena, the outlook in all directions is 
indeed charming. Many families have 
been attracted to this locality on ac- 
count of the beautiful scenery, the pure 
air and the excellent water, whose 
sources are up in the mountains. 

They have just completed one of the 
finest public school buildings to be found 
in this part of the State. 

A number of Christian people, feeling 
that the growth of the community, which 
numbered fully twelve hundred, was suf- 
ficient to warrant and justify them in 
having a Congregational church organ- 
ized in their midst, issued a call to the 
neighboring churches to convene in 
council and advise them in the matter. 
The Council met Thursday, May 2d, in 
Thomas Hall, and: organized by the 
choice of Rev. E. E. P. Abbott of Sierra 
Madre, Moderator, and Rev. G. A. 
Rawson of Los Angeles, Scribe. 

For more than a year a Sabbath- 
school and preaching services have been 
maintained, with much encouragement. 
The number of those who were ready to 
enter into the new organization was sev- 
enteen, several of them active and influ- 
ential members of the First Church, 
Pasadena, whose large-hearted pastor, 
Rev. D. D. Hill, while feeling keenly 
the loss which their removal would be to 
him and to his church, was nevertheless 
ready to send them forth with a God- 
speed in their efforts to establish a new 
center of Christian light and influence. 
As a doctrinal basis for the new church, 
they had adopted the covenant and con- 
fession of the Church of the Redeemer, 
New Haven, Connecticut. There was 
one point in this statement of doctrine 
which the Council felt should be more 
clearly defined; viz, the point touching 
upon future awards. They recommended 
the Church to put itself on record as in 
full accord with the churches of our or- 
der on this point. Becoming satisfied 
after hearing the statements of the breth- 


ren regarding the steps already, and the | 


needs of the field and the prospects for 
growth and usefulness, it was the unani- 
mous conviction of the Council that the 
request should be granted. The public 
services of organization and recognition 
were held in the evening, the hall being 
filled with a large and sympathetic au- 
dience. The confession and covenant 


were read, and the questions propound- 


ed by Rev. H. T. Staats, acting pastor, 
who also administered the rite of bap- 
tism to two ladies, who united on confes- 
sion. The address to the church was 
given by Dr. R. G. Hutchins, pastor of 
the First Church, Los Angeles. The 
right hand of fellowship was fittingly of- 
fered by Rev. D. D. Hill, of Pasadena. 
As a large number of those forming the 
new church came from his fold, he, in 
common with his church, felt a deep in- 
terest in their prosperity and welfare; 
and as atoken of their love begged to 
present them with the linen and the 
beautiful communion service then on the 
table. The gift was unexpected, but 
none the less appreciated by the happy 
recipients. It was certainly a beautiful 
act on the part of the Mother Church 
and her pastor. The prayer of recogni- 
tion and consecration was offered by 
Rev. A. J. Wells, of Plymouth church, 
Los Angeles. The Lord’s Supper was 
administered by Rev. E. E. P. Abbott 
and Rev. G. A. Rawson. The interest- 
ing services were closed with the bene- 
diction by Rev. H. T. Staats, acting 
pastor. Thus is born the Congregational 
church of North Pasadena. G. A. R. 


OUR LITTLE CHURCH AROUND THE 
CORNER. 


A most beautiful, pathetic and solemn 
scene was presented this morning. 
Eighteen candidates were received into 
fellowship on confession of faith, nearly 
half of them being very young men, and 
young girls just budding into womanhood; 
fathers and mothers made up the balance. 


assisted in the services. Our sick pastor, 
leaning on the arm of a beloved deacon 
for support, in a few feeble words, ex- 
tended the hand of fellowship and ad- 
ministered baptism, a scene never to be 
forgotten. As we saw him enter the 
church leaning on his cane and supported 


by his loving wife, a perfect wreck of his | 


former self, our thoughts ran back to 
more than a dozen years ago, when a boy 
preacher entered Sonoma Valley. He 
enlisted the sympathies and good will of 
the then small religious portion of the 
community. A farm wagon was pro- 
cured, the writer, one of a number of 
singers, took seats with our “boy preach- 
er,” and nightly before the saloons, all. 
through that little valley, was heard the 
deep, earnest exhortation, coming from a 


heart overflowing for the souls of his | 


fellow-men, interspersed with the beauti- 
ful songs of Zion—sowing the seed. 
God knows, what shall the harvest be ! 
We now lose sight of the “boy preach- 
er” for some years. Eighteen years ago, 
in the providence of God, our lot was 
cast in this lovely city of Oakland. Soon 
after our arrival, we were gladly sur- 
prised to find ‘Wee’ Cooke (as Mr. 
Currie calls Him), right near us. He 
was then working hard as a student in 
the Theological Seminary. He had op- 
éned a Sunday-school in‘a private house, 
with three scholars, in this ‘part of Oak- 


and, which was then ‘sparsely settled | 


all, 
Truly, there was joy in heaven! Evange- 


list John Currie and Rev. W. A. Tenney 


and three miles away in any church. 
The interest slowly grew, until it became 
necessary to have a building. With a 
great deal of hard work, a lot was leased, 
lumber was donated, some money was 
raised, and in the course of time, a plain, 
substantial frame structure was ready for 
the Sabbath-school. ~ There we find 
him, with renewed zeal for God’s work, 
where we organized a church, with our 
“boy preacher” as the pastor. We were 
not long here, for we bought a fine cor- 
ner lot and removed our building. In 
all these years of toil our pastor has 
shown a most wonderful ‘feeling of love 
for men’s souls, enduring privations, 
meeting with almost unsurmountable dif- 
ficulties, yet in such an unobtrusive, 
quiet way, as to be almost forgotten by 


the audience this morning—the building 
filled to overflowing. Our beloved pas- 
tor is a self-made man. He has enter- 
ed no salaried pulpit. With God’s help, 
he has worked his way up; he is worn 
out in the ‘harness. As we saw him 
years ago, a bright, active “boy preach- 
er,” we see him to-day, a broken-down 
old man. Worn out in the harness ! 
Through the kindness ‘of his church and 
congregation, the expenses for himself 
and wife were gladly raised for an East- 
ern trip, and to-morrow we start them 
off on their leave of absence for six 
months, committing them to the care of 
an All-wise God, with earnest prayer that 
a loving Saviour will watch over them 
and restore our beloved pastor to us in 
his usual health. 

There is a grand opportunity for some 
of our whole-souled men whom God 
has blessed with means to come forward 
mow to our help. Our church is crowd- 
ed to overflowing ; our large Sunday- 
school must have more room. We have 
plenty of lot room. Now, who will be 
the first to “start the ball rolling”? 
Come forward to our help, so that, if it 
please our Heavenly Father to return to 
us our “wee Cooke”—our pastor—we will 
welcome him, not in “the little church 
around the corner,” but in “the big 
church right on the corner.” Then we 
shall be rightly: named “The Golden 
Gate Congregational Church.” — 

Rev. W. A. Tenney has been engaged 
to supply the pulpit during our pastor’s 
absence. Mrs. E. S. 
Oakland, May 4th, 1889. 


MID-COLUMBIA ASSOCIATION. 


PENDLETON, Or., May 4, 1889. 

Epitors Paciric: The Mid-Colum- 
bia Association of .Congregational Min- 
isters has just closed a most useful and 
interesting session in this place. Our 
Association comprises seventeen church- 
es, scattered widely apart over the “In- 
land Empire,” as Eastern Oregon is 
called, the furthermost being distant a 
hundred and eighty-seven miles from 
here ; but, nevertheless, twelve of them 
were represented. Rev. W. C. Curtis of 
The Dalles was Moderator, and Rev. G. 
H. Lee Clerk. 

Among the topics discussed was 
“Steady Work in the Church vs. Revi- 
valism,” introduced by Rev. Mr. Curtis 
in a very able and exhaustive paper. 
Many earnest and helpful things were 
said on that and kindred topics. Wednes- 
day evening was devoted to reminis- 
cences of Dr. Atkinson, and was to ev- 
ery one tbe most precious time of all. 
Each had some reminiscence to relate of 
Dr. Atkinson’s kindness, nobility and 
grand strength of purpose. Among 
those who thus paid their tribute of 
love to the Doctor’s memory was Dr. 
William McKay, one of the historic char- 
acters of Oregon, widely known on this 
Coast as one of the best of the Hudson 
Bay men. He had been among the first 
to welcome Dr. Atkinson to missionary 
work in Oregon forty years ago, and his 
account of those early times and of the 
Doctor’s first arrival here was pictur- 
esque and interesting in the extreme. 
The following resolution was adopted by 
the Association: 

‘Resolved, That, in common with all 
the Congregational Associations of Ore- 
gon and Washington, we deeply lament 


the loss of Dr. Atkinson from our coun- 


cils, who, by his wisdom, urbanity and 
years of service, had become dear to us 
We:rejoice that he was spared so 
long to help lay foundations in Oregon 
in so much that is noble in Church and 
State. And we will ever cherish the 
memory of his life as‘a model of all that 
is strong and beautiful in consecrated 
work for Christ.” 


. The exercises of the Association clos- 
ed with “Woman’s Foreign Mission 
Work,” presented by Mrs. G. H. Lee. 
A very interesting letter was read from 
Mrs. Lee’s sister, who is a missionary in 
Java; also, some pointed reading and 
talking upon the subject, after which an 
auxiliary of the Ww. 'B. M. P. was organ- 

The guests were royally entertained 
| by the people of Pendleton, and every one 
left. with the very pleasant’ memories of 
the place. Our next meeting is at Ar- 
lington, N ovember 6th and 7th, 

F. H. Batcu. 


U. 8. BANDS. AT SUNDAY CONCERTS. 


The following notice appeared in a 
daily paper last Saturday: “(Commencing 
to-morrow . the First United States In- 
fantry Band, will give promenade con- 
certs at Starke’s, Petaluma, each. Sun- 


day. Round-trip. tickets. will cost, $1, | 


and their holder will be admitted to the 
park. without additional charge.” 
is, not ,the first time,that a United 
States Band has been used in California 
to promote Sabbath desecration. . It, was 
)done a few years.ago at a miserable. re- 


sort in this city. The band Played. on 


men, but never by God, for just look at | and spirit. 
concert business the end of it. 


This | | 


the cars through the city, disturbing Sab- 
bath services to draw the unthinking to 
the vile place. Complaint was made, 
and the practice ceased. And we have 
beard nothing of such’ conduct on the 
‘part of United States troops until now. 
We all know that the Secretary of ‘War, 
Proctor, has issued a strong order in re- 
gard to Sabbath paradés, etc., showing 
that as as possible he to 
have the Sabbath regarded as it should 
be by the Army everywhere, Is it pos- 
sible that this band, taking advantage of 
the exemption from military duty by this 
order, have engaged to go outside and 
furnish music for a lot of Sabbath-break- 
ing civilians? If so, we trust that General 
Miles will see that the order of the Sec- 
retary of War is éxecuted in the lefter 
3 We very much mistake if 
he does not make the beginning of this 
It is 
absurd to suppose that permission will 
be given to United States bands to do 
outside their encampments what they 
are expressly forbidden’ to do’ inside. 
Bad as we are in California, on every 
side, from all classes of respectable peo- 
ple the cry is heard against these Sunday 
concerts and picnics. Our secular pa- 
pers are speaking out plainly; such drunk- 
enness, debauchery, lewdness and crime 
cannot be tolerated. It would be shame- 
ful in a heathen land. And now, does 
the United States Government propose 
to join the enemy of good morals, pure 


homes and a safe government, and fur- 


‘nish the music for such deviltry? We 


do not expect to be obliged to: notice 
such a transgression again this season. 


REPLY TO A SEVENTH-DAY AD- 
VENTIST. 


My Dear Friend: I do not believe 
that any but Papists ‘‘desire to establish 
religion by law.” That Bible morality 
should be taught in our public schools is 
an almost self-evident truth, if our free 
institutions are to be preserved. 

As to the work of the Seventh-Day 
Adventists, I know some very good peo- 
ple among them ; but as to their way of 
working, I think this: Even if they 
could prove (which they cannot), that 
Moses kept the same seventh day that 
Adam kept, and that the Jews, after the 
Captivity, kept the same day (which can- 
not be proven), and that you are keep- 
ing the same day—which you certainly 
are not, since they began their day 
in Asia, and you at the 18oth de- 
gree of longitude, they began the day 
at sunset, and you at midnight (as I sup- 
pose)—-yet it is a physical impossibility 
for all in the world to keep any one and 
the same day ; and a moral impossibility 
to persuade the Christian world to do as 
you do; moreover, that so long as there 
are millions of sinners sinking tnto hell, 
you could no a great deal more good, 
during your short life, by trying to win 
them to Christ, than by spending your 
time and strength in trying to proselyte 
Christians to your hobby. Yours in 
Christ, _J. ROWELL. 


Talk of woman’s incapacity for busi- 
ness ! Three years ago the Rockford W. 
C. T. U. bought for headquarters a three 
story building which had been saloon 
property for many years. The price 
agreed upon was $16,000. Part of the 


building was devoted toa temperance | 
coffee house, the profits of which, with 


contributions from friends, have been 
regularly applied in payment, until now 
only about $6,000 remains of indebted- 
ness, while the coffee house has been en- 
larged and the value of the property in- 
creased to $20,000. 


General Charles R. Brayton, while | — 


Chief of the State police in Rhode Is- 

land under prohibitory rule, made a re- 
port to the Legislature which shows that 
the law had at least been felt. He said: 

‘'The offences for which persons are com- 
mitted to the State Work House, are 
almost wholly caused by the use of in- 
toxicating liquor ; the average cost of 
their maintenance is about $2.10 a week, 
so that the decrease in commitments in- 


dicates a saving to. the State mS about |. 
| if — than sheet music, we still sell them 


$18,000 per: 


~ While the total vote in Massachusetts 
at the last national election was 344,000, 
the vote on the prohibition amendment 


just taken was only 222,000; and of this | 


vote 132,944 was against the amendment. 
The liquor men polled their full yoté most 
likely, which was about 18,000 more than 
one-third of the entire vote of the State. 


The amendment was defeated by the| 


stay-at-home temperance people, unless 
it required a two-thirds vote to carry it. 


ELY’S 


CREAM 


OLEANSES THE 
NASAL PASSAGES, 
ALLAYS PAIN AND 
IN FLAM M ATION, 
HEALS THE SORES 
RESTORES THE 
SENSES OF TASTE 
AND SMELL. 


TRY the he CUR E. 


A partiole is applied 
into each nostril, and&: 
is agreeable. Price 50c at drug 
registered, 60c. ELY BROTHE 
Street, New York. 


The only sure Cure for Corns. Stopsallpain. Ensures 
comforttothe feet. lic. at Druggists. Hiscoxa@Co.,N.Y¥- 


PARKER S GINGER 


The best of all remedies for 
Inward Colic, ‘Indiges- 
tion, Exhaustion and all Stom- 
ach and Bowel troubles. 

or 


CATAR a H 


by 


organs. It promotes refreshing 


sleep, improves the appetite, 


overcomes nervous 


d ew life and strength he 
and aged. soc. and $1,00) at Drgguiste. 


Window curtains are - the loop-holes 
through which you see and are seen. 
Bestow some their artistic 
character. 

Every one knows what looks well after 
seeing it in place, but.few like to decide 
these matters absoluteiy beforehand, We 
show many. sample. windows, draped 
beautifully with silk and lace curtains, 
so that selection is easy and sure to 
please. 

For instance, we show a drapery for 
$28.50 with brass pole cornice, real lace 
curtains and exquisite silk curtains with 
handsome fringe, that is a marvel of 
taste and beauty. 

We also show draperies with real Irish 
Point and Tambour lace curtains with 


CALIFORNIA’ 


FURNITURE 


Starr King Building, 


117 to 123 Ceary St., San Francisco, 


silk curtain drapery for $40 and upward. — 


The Great Book of the Century, 


Fifty Years in the Church of Rome’ 


BY FATHER CHINIQUY. 


Intrigues, impostures and criminal intrigues 
of priests. Rome and the assassination of 


No history like it since Luther. Cannot be re- 
futed. Sent anywhere on receipt of price—$2.25. 


‘the Priest,theWoman and the Confessional’ 


BY FATHER CHINIQUY. 


‘A terrible arraignment.’’—| Press. 


Thirty-second edition. Cioth, 16mo, 296 pp. 
With portrait and biographical notice of the 
author. Price $1. Sent to any address on 
receipt of price. 


“Romanism--The Danger Ahead” 


The Reason Why a Good Roman Oath- 
olic Cannan’ be a Good Citizen 
of this Republic. — 


By A. J. GROVER. Bristling with facts. A 


paper, 126 pp. Portraitof author. 750; paper 
covers, 40c, Sent anywhere on receips of price. 


Agents wanted. 


BRIER & DOBBINS 


42 Geary St., San Francisco, 


MEMORIAL, COMMENCEMENT, 
EXHIBITION, ANNIVERSARY, 


And all festival day ats can be 
he rocured of Ditson Company. Send freely for 
ists, descriptions and advice. 


MUSIC. 


‘We cannot too strongly recommend our 
Octave Pieces, 6,000 in numbér,..All are 
most carefully selected, as containing the 
best Anthems,’ Glees, Ohoruses, Quartets 
and Sacred Selections. More expensive to 


r the low price of 5 to 10 cents each. 


SCHOOL TEACHERS 


Will find numerous Concert and Exhibition 
Songs in our well-made Scheol Song Oollec- 
tions, of which some of the newest are 
“United Voices’? (50c, $4.80 doz.), ‘Chil- 
dren’sa School Songs’ (3ic, $3.60 doz.), 
| and Primary School wor 
$3 doz.), and 
| Ones’’ ($2). 


Mailed for Retail Price. | 


BOSTON. 


BOOKS 


Lincoln. Truly vivid, fassinating and tragic. 


timely andimportant work. 16mo,cloth, heavy — 


religion and fiction received as ‘pablished. 
OHILDREN’S BOOKS of all varieties, with 
stories and pictures, colored and pisin. 
PRAYER-BOOKS and HYMNALES in full va- 
riety of sizes and bindings. 
BIBLES in all sizes and styles, for teachers 
and students. 
STATIONERY t in all staple and tashionable 


107 MONTGOMERY STREET, 
SAN FRANOISOO. 


0. H. DITAONS 00., 847 Broadway, New Yors. 


BOOKS. 


hy NEW PUBLICATIONS in literature, science, 


We guarantees the fine quality and strict pur- 
ity of all Maple Syrap aud Sugar sent out by 
us. Our menibers are the chief Sugar makers 
in the State, organized for protection: against 
adulteration and jmposeon. Our new styles of 
packages suit the gilt edge trade. Trial orders 
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Children’s Department. 


AND THE-BEAR. | 


ss Tell me, b ght stars dn 
-You seven I wateb'a 
Are you happy up so 
Where you live and St 


ss Would you live dnoe more 
On’ this’green earth so fair? 
And. be as you were 
Before you were a bear? 


‘* Tell me what you are, bright ones; 
Are you jewels fair? 
Pearls or rubies, precious stones, 
Diamonds rich and rare? 


‘* Are you daisies in the blue? © 
Are you lamps to light? 
Are you cherubs peeping through 
With your eyes so bright?” 


** Little child, I love to live 
In the far cold north. 

I am happy, glad to give 

Light to you on earth. 


‘* My bright jewels, seven you say, 
Sparkle in their might. 
Do’as well your work by day 
As I do mine by night. 


‘* What I am you cannot. know 
While you are so small; 
You must study, watch and grow, 
Ere you know it all.” 
—C. 8, Educator. 


PRINCESS CASH TWENTY-SEVEN. 


“Cash! Cash! Ca-a-sh!” called a 
busy salesman in a large Boston shop, 
and a pale girl of twelve ran up to the 
counter, saying, ‘“T'wenty-seven,” as she 
reached ‘it. 

‘Well, Twenty-seven, you took your 
time about getting here,” growled the 
salesman, “and here’s this lady in a hur- 
ry to get her train. Be quick, now.” 

_ “Twenty-seven” darted away, soon 
came back with bundle and change, and 
said, saucily, ‘The lady’d have got her 
change sooner.if you.hadn’t stopped me 


so’s to show her how well you could jaw 


a Cash !” 


“None of your impudence here,” be- 


gan the salesman, angrily, as he saw an. 


oppreciative smile on the face of the la- 
dy, who was putting her bundle into her 
large shopping-bag. . The call of ‘Cash ! 
Cash !” from a neighboring counter pre- 
vented any reply from ‘Twenty-seven,” 
who rushed away to answer it. As she 
ran, she stopped to pick up a book which 
lay on the floor. It was not new, but 
had evidently been much read. She 
looked at the title and saw that it was a 
story, then glanced at the people near to 
see who had dropped it. A young lady 
with a pleasant face was nearest. ‘Did 
you lose this?” asked “Cash,” holding 
up the book. 

*T must have dropped it just now,” 
said the lady ; then, seeing the look of 
disappointment on the child’s face, she 
added, ‘‘Are you. fond of reading? You 
may have the book if you’d like it.” 

“Oh, thank you! I love books,” said 
“Cash,” when. a “walker” came up, and 
began, roughly, ‘Cash Twenty-seven, 
why don’t you go to the linen counter 
there, instead of gossiping with the cus- 
tomers?” ‘‘Cash” started and went to- 
ward the linen counter, giving a grateful 
smile to the lady, who turned to the 
“walker,” and said, “Mr. Green, is there 
any rule forbidding ‘customers: to speak 
to the cash-girls ? ” 

“I beg your pardon, Mrs. Ellerton, I 
did not see that it was you. Our cash- 
girls would waste so much time, and 


_ keep customers waiting so long for their 
change, if we let them talk to every one, 


that we had to forbid aneai stopping to 
speak to any one.” 

“I am-sorry, then, that my carelessness 
got the child into trouble,” said Mrs. E)- 
lerton. “I dropped a book, and she 
picked it up and asked if it was mine. 
That was all.” 

was all right,” said the cewalk- 

” “but it’s not often a Cash has a good 
— for delay. - They’re a very trying 
lot,” and he went off to tell an old lady 
where to find the lace counter‘‘the 
real laces, you know, not the miserable 
imitations.” 

When the noon hour came Cash 
Twenty-seven declined all invitations to 
walk or talk, and sat in a corner eating 
a wedge of pie and reading the book 
given hérby the lady. m 

It had several stories of widely differ- 
ent kinds. The first was a short fairy 
tale about a princess, who had everything 
she wanted, married the prince, and liv- 
ed happy ever afterward. This left Cash 


Twenty-seven wishing that she was aj} 


princess, and could have another piece 
of pie for dinner ; one piece was so lit- 
tle after being on one’s feet all.the morn- 
All the-afternoon she thought of the 


__happy princess, and wished that she was 


a princess herself, till, by 5 o'clock, it 
really Seemed to’ her that it, was not 
worth while'to be anything if she ‘could 


motybe’a princess and “live..bappy...ever 


afterward.” 

In a very discontented mood, Cash 
Twenty-seven started homeward. It 
rained very ‘hard, and she had_ neither 
rubbers, umbrella nor waterproof cloak. 

“The princess would have a hack,” 
she thought, “and ride home comfort- 
able, and a nice, hot supper—oyster- 
stew, I shouldn’t wonder—when she got 
there. A princess*has -a*king for “her 
father, and that’s what’s. the matter, I 
guess, My father ain’t a king ; he’s only 
‘Drunk Joe.’ ” 

“Drunk Joe” was not at home that 
night, and his wife had a pair of trousers 
to finish for the slop-shop for which she 
worked, so Cash Twenty-seven pulled an 
old chair up to the table on which the 
lamp stood, and began a second story. 
It did not interest her much, so she 
turned over the pages till she came to 
the last story:of all, which was headed, 
“The King’s Daughter.” ‘“There’s an- 


other princess !”” she said to herself. 
read that, and see if, she was always hap- 
py and had everything she wanted.” 

It was a very different story from the 


club.of ten girls of .her own age, and 


ery day, and to help people about them. 
It told of their weekly meetings, where 
each member of the Ten told what she 
had done during the week, and how 
many. people she had helped. It told 
what the Ten did with the money raised 
by the weekly fees or contributions, and 
it ended with an earnest appeal to all 
girls to become Daughters of the King, 
and do good all their lives, explaining 


this King, no matter what her condition 
in life, 

Cash Twenty- -seven went to bed think- 
ing about the two kinds of princesses, 
and said to herself, ‘‘Now J can be a 
princess if I want to. How the girls’d 
laugh if I should tell ’em that! There 
ain’t any club of Ten that would want 
me, and I ain’t by no means sure that I’d 
want the other nine! I’d feel kind oO’ 
mean to stand up an’ say before ’em all, 
‘I couldn’t do very much, but I tied up 
Katie Ryan’s arm when she hit it, an’ I 
gave a lady back. the purse she lost in 
the store—I wanted it awfully, too |—an’ 
I took Maggie Flynn’s work in my noon 
hour, ’cause she had a headache, an’ 
running hurt her; an’ I gave Winnie 
Shea half my dinner ’cause it rained too. 
hard for her to go out an’ get some, an’ 
she was too near late to stop for it in the 
mornin’, I’d look nice saying all that 
to ’em, wouldn't I, now? That’s the 
kind o’ thing they told, though—‘settin’ 
the table when Mary had a headache, 
an’ pickin’ a baby out of the gutter, an’ 
tying up his leg where he hurt it!’ I 
don’t see the sense o’ tellin’ things like 
that. Any one’d do ’em, an’ I don’t see 
the use 0’ makin’ such a fuss about it. 
I’m bound to be a princess, an’ I can’t 
be the other kind, so I’ll be this kind; 
but I’ll be it on my own hook, an’ not 
go bragging about it to any Ten! I 
guess the King’ll know all about it, if I 
do all the things I can. I'll have a 
badge, though, an’ wear it round my 
neck on a string. It’ll be just the first 
shiny ten-cent piece I get, a nice new 
one. Pat’ll put a hole through it for me 
at the blacksmith’s shop. I sha’n’t have 
any fees, so I’ll just have to do the things 
that don’t cost money. There’s lots of 
’em. I can help the little Cashes and 
not sass the clerks, an’ be quick an’ care- 
ful not to knock into folks. Oh, there’ll 
be ways enough,” and after a little Cash 
Twenty-seven was asleep, dreaming of 
being turned into a golden princess, who 
was always setting tables and eating 
thick pieces of pie! 

In the morning she awoke with a 
sense of something new and pleasant 
that was going to happen, and in a mo- 
ment she remembered her plan of “‘being 
a princess,” and she began to practice it 
at once by dressing quickly and helping 
her mother get the scant breakfast. Then 
she hurried away to the shop and worked 
hard all day to keep pleasant and not 
“answer back” when the tired salesmen 
and women scolded or blamed unneces- 
sarily. She helped the other girls as 
much as she could, but had done nothing 
that seemed to her worthy of a princess. 

Several days passed thus, and shé be- 
gan to think that she couldn’t be “this 
kind of a princess,” either, when, one 
rainy Saturday, her chance came. 

A lady who was hurrying for her train, 
dropped her purse and a small parcel 
just as Cash Twenty-seven was passing 
with some change, and saw them fall. 
Picking them up, she ran after the lady 
and reached her at the door, stumbling 
and falling against a sharp corner as she 
did so. The lady was very grateful, 
and, seeing that the child’s arm was 
grazed, she said, “Take this and get 
some plaster for your arm. I cannot 
stop to do it up for you, or I should lose 
my train, but I am very sorry you hurt 
you on my account,” 

So saying, she gave Cash a bright new 
dime and hurried away. 

“There's my badge!” said Cash, joy- 
fully, and, wrapping it in a bit of paper, 
she put it into her pocket, until Pat 
should “put a hole through it.” 

At the noon-hour a small, timid, sick- 
looking Cash came up to her, and said, 
“Say, Twenty-seven, will you lend me 
ten cents ?” 

“Ten cents! Do you take me for 
Jordan & Marsh? What do you want 
of ten cenfs, anyhow ? ” asked the prin- 
cess. 

“Maggie Murphy an’ me, we ain’t had 
no breakfast, nor no supper last night, 
an’ we ain't got a cent to get any dinner 
with; an’ you ’re somehow different to the 
others, an’ I says to Maggie, ‘I’m going 
to ask Twenty-seven to lend me ten 
cents. She’s kinder’n the other girls.’ 
An’ Maggie, she says to me, ‘I wouldn’t 
then,’ says she. Te wenty-seven’s one of 
the big ones, an’-she’ll only jaw yer,’ 
says But I knew you’d speak easy, 
even if you wouldn't lend me dime, 
so I came.” 

Cash Twenty-seven looked into the 
appealing eyes turned up to hers, and 
her hand went to’her pocket—it went 
very slowly, but it went, and, after a mo- 
ment’s silence, she said, “I ain’t got but 
a dime, but you can have that. A lady 
gave it to me for finding ber purse this 
morning.” 

_ The little girl ran away to find Mag- 
gie Murphy, and Cash Twenty-seven was 
left alone, with a very empty-feeling 


et. 
“Well,” she said to herself, at last, ‘I 
guess it’s all right. If I was the other 
kind of princess, I’d have to have a 
crown s0’s people would know, but, bein’ 


I’m this kind, an’ no one knows, any- 


first, and told how a young girl started a 


how they tried to do. something good ev-- 


that every girl could be a daughter of 


| with its beak. Should a dog think to 


‘| brave bird. Indeed, most dogs are so 


beautiful bird called the agami, or the 


It was kind 0’ nice to have a 
badge, though, but it was nicer to give 
it to the little Cashes, I guess. It’s. aw- 
ful to be hungry. I can get along with- 
out the badge better’n they could with- 
out dinner, an’ I guess the King’s Daugh- 
ter would have done it.” 

After this plenty of chances came to 
Princess Cash Twenty-seven, and she did 
so well with them that the saleswomen, 
the ‘“‘walkers,” and even one of the part- 
ners noticed how gentle, careful, and 
helpful she was, and when she was six- 
teen she was promoted to a place behind 
a counter, and soon became a favorite 
saleswoman. 

She could now spare a few cents every 
week for the dinner. of some hungry | 
**Cash” ; and at her noon hour she was 
so. surrounded by the cash-girls, who 
were. then off duty, that one day the 
junior partner, going by, stopped to 
say, “Why, Miss Flint, you are quite a 
princess, with her court about her!” 
The little cash-girls never knew why Miss 
Flint’s cheeks grew so pink, nor did they 
hear her say to herself, ‘‘Princess Cash | 
Twenty-seven! And somebody knows 
besides the King and me! But I never 
told !”—Lend a Hand. 


— 


A FEATHERED SHEPHERD. 


In South America there is a very 


golden-breasted trumpeter. It is about 
as large in the body as one of our com- 
mon barn-yard fowls, but as it has long- 
er legs and a longer neck it seems much 
larger. Its general color is black, but 
the plumage on the breast is beautiful 
beyond description, being what might 
be called iridescent, changing, as it con- 
tinually does, from a steel-blue to a red- 
gold, and glittering with a metallic luster. 
In its wild state the agami is not peculiar 
for anything but its beauty, its extraor- 
dinary cry, which has given it the name 
of trumpeter, and for an odd habit of 
leaping with comical antics into the air, 
apparently for its Own amusement. 
When tamed, however—and it soon 
learns to abandon its wild ways—it 
usually conceives a violent attachment 
for its master, and, though very jealous 
of his affection, endeavors to please him 
by a solicitude for the well-being of all 
that belongs to him which may fairly be 
termed benevolence. It is never shut 
up at night as the other fowls are, but, 

with a well-deserved liberty, is permitted 
to take up its quarters where it pleases. 
In the morning it drives the ducks to 
water and the chickens to their feeding- 
ground ; and if any should presume to 
wander they are quickly brought toa 
sense of duty by a sharp reminder from 
the strong beak of the vigilant agami. 

At night the faithful guardian drives its 
charge home again. Sometimes it is 
given the care of a flock of sheep ; and, 
though it may seem too punny for such 
a task, it is in fact quite equal to it. 
The misguided sheep that tries to trifle 
with the agami soon has cause to repent 
the experiment ; for, with a_ swiftness 
unrivaled by any dog, the feathered 
shepherd darts after the runaway, and 
with wing and beak drives it back to its 
place, not forgetting to impress upon 
the offender a sense of its error by pecks 


take advantage of the seemingly un- 
guarded condition of the sheep, and ap- 
proach them with evil design, the agami 
makes no hesitation about rushing at 
him and giving combat. And it must 
be a good dog that will overcome the 


awed by the fierce onset of the agami, 
accompanied by its strange cries, that 
they incontinently turn about and run, 
fortunate it they escape unwounded from 
the indignant creature. At meal-times 
it walks into the house and takes its 
position near its master, seeming to ask 
for his caresses. It will not permit the 
presence of any other pet in the room, 
and even resents the intrusion of any 
servants not belonging there, driving out 
all others before it be contented. Like 
a well-bred dog . it does not clamor for 
food, but waits with dignity until its 
wants have been satisfied.— St. Nicholas. | 


—_ 


TELL THE TRUTH. 


.There are too many persons who 
sometimes find. it convenient. to “lie a 
little.”’ The following incident. in. the 
life of General Grant isa severe, rebuke 
to such persons: 

An important conference was being 
held in the Executive Mansion in Wash- 
A caller had sent in his card, 
but either the caller was unwelcome or 
the time was quite unsuitable for his 
admission. One of the persons present 
turned to a servant.and said : 

“Tell the person who sent up the 
card that the President is not in.” _ 

‘‘No,” said General Grant, “tell. him 
no such thing.”. Then, turning to his. 
friends, the General remarked: 

“I don’t lie myself, and I don’t want | 
my servants to lie for me.” 

That was noble. If our boys want to. 
copy the example of great men, let them 
pick out such; things as this and follow 
them. Great men-as well as others, 
make mistakes. The mistakes they 
make are not any better or nearer right 
because they were made by great and 
leading men. We are not to be excus- 
ed for following’ great men into wrong 
doing. We should copy their examples 
only when they do right. The example 
of General Grant in reference to telling 
the truth is worthy of copying. His 
words, with a little change, are worthy 
of being used as a motto—"I do not lie 


the King—why, don’t 
really need a badge. He'll know, an’ 
| I know. 


time optimistic cheerfulness : 


when strongly, tempted not to do it, he! 
‘shows the spirit of a real..hero,, or of -a 
saint. Even though. he claims no credit 


accord it to him. 


are the absurd 
which take place in banks, some of them 
showing. an over-cautiousness in the 
care of money, and others, like the fol- 
lowing, indicating an amusing 
ofits value, _ 

A Georgia paper says that a negro, 
the fortunate possessor of a. valuable 
house-lot, one day sold his property for 
ten thousand dollars. He was given a 
check for that amount, which was car- 
ried in due time to one of the banks, 
The paying teller asked him how much 
of the money he wanted in cash. 


replied the negro. 
“What! You don’t want ten thou- 
dollars in cash?” 
sah.” 
“All right,” answered the man, and in 
five minutes he began piling the money 
on the counter. 
As he laid the five hundred dollar 
packages on the counter, the negro’s eyes 
grew larger and larger. Finally, when 
twenty of the packages had been placed 
before kim, he looked intently at them 
for a moment, and then, with a broad 
grin on his face, said: . 
re Oy se jist paralyzed ! Gimme a dol- 
lar ’n’ a half,’n’ you kin keep de rest till 
I call agin.” 


HIS BEST. 


An old farmer in one of the New 
England States had a son whose actions 
sometimes indicated-a lack of commor 
sense ; but with natural parental love 
and consideration, the old gentleman ex- 
cused all his shortcomings by saying: 
does the best he can, Jimmy does,”’’ 

When Jimmy was twenty-two or twen- 
ty-three years of age, he went to work 
for a farmer living in a neighboring 
county. ‘Three months after his depart- 
ure he surprised his parents by writing 
to them that he had been married, and 
would visit them the following week. 

Preparations for receiving a young 
couple in a manner befitting a bride and 
bridegroom were at once begun, and 
when they arrived they found all. the 
groom’s relatives gathered to receive 
them. 

The bride was a dull-looking and by 
no.means handsome young woman, and 
fora moment the father-in-law seemed 
disappointed ; then, his better nature as- 
serting itself, he greeted her warmly, and 
turning to his son, said, with his old- 


‘Welcome home, Jimmy ; welcome, 
my boy ; ye did the best ye could, I’ve 
no doubt ; welcome, my: daughter.” 


A CHILD'S LOVE OF NATURE. 


There are many pieces of sheer good- 
fortune for children of luck in this world: 
it is well to have been born rich or hand- 
some, or to have the talents which com- 
mand the prizes of life. But it is per- 
haps no less happy and supreme a gift 
to have been born achild of the uni- 
verse ; to have known in early childhood 
brooks, mountains, and sea; to have 
felt the companionship of the sky, and 
in listening to its thunder to have heard 
deep calling unto deep. There is often 
an incommunicable and half-unconscious 
sense of these things in the heart of a 
child, wholly apart from any training or 
habit of observation. 
any soil will quicken ; the commonest 
landscape will be food for it as fine as 
the Alps. In fact, there is sometimes 
with the child as with the artist a sort of 
instinctive selection of the humbler phase. 

Among the memories of a jousney 
through Switzerland in my childhood, that 
of a woodland bank at Rosenlani, covered 
with moss and with tiny pink flowers, re- 
mains to me as having afforded at least 
as keen a pleasure as the glacier itself, 
and the image of Mont Blanc had no 
power to efface the delights of the “ spring 
lot.” The power upon us of a scene or 
thought lies partly in the extent of our 
intimacy with it. 


A QUEER NAME. 


Wood. | 
‘What is your name?” asked the 
clerk, 


ness, 

“ How do you spell your name 2” then 

asked the somewhat, puzzled Judge. 
Mr, Wood replied : 


L, double. U,.double O,, D.” 

The astonished Judge. thought it the 
most extraordinary name he had met. 
with, and, after two or three attempts to’ 
| record it, gave it ‘up amid roars of laugh- 


N othing is in, life,..nor.. nobler, 
than to do one’s simple duty when there | 
is a strong temptation. not to. do. it. 
duty that would be very easy at. another 
time, is .a, very.difficult.one just then, 
Yet it-may: be said that.a man deserves 
no credit. for doing. his, simple. duty, | 
That 1s. true in.one. sense, but not. in 
another... A, man has no right. to. claim 
any credit for simple duty-doing at. any 
time ; yet, if, he; does. his. simple duty 


for himself..in such a..case, we should’ 
fail in'our..simple duty . if, we did . not. 
When.did any man 
ever bear himself worthily and with 
nobleness, save: by..doing just that which, 


duty? Our nobleness. is; really tested 


-by our’ability to perceive.and to honor:|. 


the nobleness of ,another’s. simple duty- 


It is a seed which | 


all things. considered, was his simple | 


“I wants all dat ar paper calls fur,” | 


| 


The witness before the Court was Mr. | ‘ 


Ottiwell Wood,” answered the wit- 


_ double T, I double U, E double | 


January 21, 1889. 


1... Latest: 162 words eatiaeinone minute.— 
~ | Bt. Louis, January 26, 1889. 


utes. 
ute.—-Chicago, September 5, 1888, 


minutes. 
work. -~Cincinna ti, July 25, 1888. 


and official report of the Judges mailed on ap- 
plication. 


ton; it is still farther in advance of seuapatte 
tion in the great essential 
BLLITY, of 

PERFEOT WRITING 


type- writer ‘inventions of recent years, and is 
abeve and. beyond comparison. 


‘Safest’ 


most powerful “alterative is 

Sarsaparilla.. Young and ~ 

old are alike benefited by its use. For 
_ the eruptive _dis- 

eases peculiar to... 

children nothing 

élse‘is'so effective 

as ‘this, medicine, 

while its agreea- . 

ble flavor makes 

it easy to admin- 

ister. 
*““My little boy 

had large scrofu- 

_ Jous ulcers on his 

neck and throat: 

from which he 

suffered terribly. 

Two physicians 

attended. him, but he grew Sibir td 

* worse under their care, and everybod 

expected he would die. I had. heard of 

_ the remarkable cures effected by Ayer’s | 
Sarsaparilla, and decided to have my 
boy try it. Shortly after he began to 
take this medicine, the ulcers com- 
menced healing, and, "after using several 

bottles, he was entirely cured. 
now as healthy and stron as bo 

of his age.’’— William 

ampton, Va. 

May last, youngest child, 

. fourteén months old an to have sores 
gather on its head and body. We ap- 

_ plied various simple remedies without 
avail. The sores increased in number - 
and discharged copiously. A physician 
was called, but the sores continued to 
multiply until in a few, months they 
nearly covered thé child’s head and body. 

- At last we _—— the use of Ayer’s Sar- 
saparilla. few days a, marked 

change for th i betéer was manifest. The 
sores assumed a more healthy condition, 
the discharges were gradually dimin- 
ished, and finally ceased altogether. 
The child is livelier, its skin is fresher, 
and. its appetite better than we have ob- 
served for months. "—Frank M. Griffin, 
Long Point, Texas. 


‘‘The formula of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 

presents, for chronic diseases of almost 

every kind, the best known to 

the medical world.’?—D. M. 
M. D., Wiggs, Arkansas. 


Ayer’s Sarsapatilla, 


PREPARED BY 


Dr. Js, Ayer & Co., Mass. 
Price $1; six bottles, $5. Worth $5 a bottle. 
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Remington still farther beyond com petition. 
151 words per minute. without an error. 


Breaking all previous records of correct 
work by thirty words as minute.—Detr ait, 


S75 Words, unfamiliar matter, in five min- 
1268 worts (blindfolded) in one min-— 


8,730. words legal . testimon 
Average 97 words, 1% 


in ninety 
ours’ steady 


‘Photo-electro copies of work performed, 


Unparalleled as is the speed of the Rem 


uslities of DO RA~ 
PULATION AND 


It is the ‘ot the most valuable 


G. G. WICKSON & CO., 


_HINDERCORNS, 


SING 


and is 
troubles. Use it without 
Asthma, Weak Lungs. 


Inspproachable ont. ‘attained, the 


PREMIUM for greatest 
at New Orleans Cottun Cen- 

& World's Exposition for refined 

power of tone, elegance of 
design, and superb finish. Only piano 
by United States commission. 
ers, ers, from ef eet! of the States. Cases finest 


ble re ng rin 


best ore Our ne tent steel tunin 
device, instead of wood, is the ine 
vention ever t consists 
of stationary pins that are set 
and steel is run round 
ingthem solidly in place. 4 
thimble or or shell ‘pin is made toexactly fit 
thestati pin revolving-thereon ; thus 
the siyings nd round the pins. Aftertke 
ré properly. stretched the piano 
can sever r get out of tune, the rest plank 
- being of steel is not affected by extremes 
of climate. will be appreciated b 
mpsicien in city, or will 
for for 100 


without and fs good 
o other piano has improve-_ 
ment 


ent and durability is another 
n other pianos holes are 
bored in wooden boards and 


tune, and it “often 
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Miséellany. 


BLUE VIOLETS. 


I have been on the hill, 
Where sleep the dear ones whom w®é miss 
so much, 
To see if Spring had made the violets thrill 
To new life at her touch. 


The snow lay here and there 
In shadowy nooks where sunshine feared 
to g0; 
But where the sun had kissed the sod, and 
where 
The grass began to 


I found some shy, pale blooms,’ - 
Sweet ie the fragrance of a summer 
dea 
Or was it but the memory of perfumes 
That stirred their hearts, aaw- 


Asl gathered there | 
The violets to make bright my lonely 
room, 
thought, each Mibtbom i is a tender prayer 
Breathed upward from the tomb. 


For this I hold as true: 
Our loved ones who have heard the call of 
God 
Will not forget to think of me or 2 
When hidden by the sod. 


But from their peaceful rest 
They pray for us, and. every loving prayer 
Becomes a flower to blossom o’er their breast 
And scatter fragrance there. 


On one low grave, to-day, 
How many tender violets met my view! 
And every one looked up and seemed to say, 
“She thinks of you.” 


Ah, yes, she thought of me. 
Perhaps, who knows? she heard my lips 
repeat, 
‘Pear heart, if sleeping, may thy slumber be 
A peaceful one and sweet.” 


I felt a soft wind blow; 
From every blossom rose a fragrance rare, 
And all the world, that moment, seemed to 


grow | 
Sweet with her flower-told prayer. 
— Vick’s Magazine. 


GROWING. 


BY EMILY HUNTINGTON MILLER. 


There is nothing lovelier than a rosy, 
healthy, happy little baby. Every one 
admires it, and every one loves it. It is 
a great deal more charming than a 
grown man or woman, but no one would 
wish to have it.stay a baby always. 
The soft little feet must learn to walk, 
and the little cooing mouth to speak 
words; the ears must learn to listen, and 
the mind to understand, for the baby 
has to learn about a great many things. 
We love to wait upon the helpless baby, 
but a’baby ten or twenty years old would 
be a very pitiful sight. We laugh when 
the baby reaches his hands for the moon, 
or wants to take hold of the sunshine; 
but a man who knew no. better would 
make us sad to see. Babies must grow 
in size, and in strength, and in knowl- 
edge; and if they do not, we know there 
is something wrong with them. 


God’s little children must grow also, 
At first they only know enough to love 
him because he gives them food and 
clothing and home and friends; but. as 
they learn more about him and can un- 
derstand his wishes, they will find out 
many things to please him. The moth- 
er watches the baby every day to see if 
he grows, and so our Father watches us, 
and says: ‘‘My little children, grow in 
grace and in the knowledge of your 
Lord Jesus Christ.” 

What makes children grow? One 
thing is good food. ‘They must have 
plenty of wholesome food, and have it 
every day. Jesus says his words are 
like bread, to make us strong in the 
Lord, and if we wish to grow in grace, 
we must take God’s words into our 
hearts as we take food into our bodies, 
and by and by, instead of being like 
children, we shall be men and women; 
God’s workmen and God’s soldiers. 
Another thing that helps children to 
grow is exercise. If you wish your arms 
to grow you must use them, and every 
day you can do a little more and a little 
harder work. So if every day you try to 
serve God by using your love and 
patience and. obedience and gentleness, 
they will grow stronger too, and that will 
be growing in grace. 

Your bodies will some day stop grow- 
ing; instead of getting stronger they will 
become old and weak. But that part.of 
you which loves and serves God, and list- 
ens to his commands, will never grow 
old. God’s children may keep on grow- 
ing in grace as long as, they live, and 
then they. only go to a world where they 
at a great deal faster than they do 

re. 

Plants grow as well as people. When 
your garden is nicely prepared, you put 
seeds into the warm, soft earth, and 
Watch to see them come up, and.grow, 
and blossom into’ beautiful flowers. 
That is.what the farmer does with his 
fields; he puts seeds of wheat and corn 
into the ground, and waits for them to 
grow and bear fruit, If the seed is 
good, and it is planted right, it will 
grow. Now, the Bible says that besides 
growing ourselves as children grow, we 
have every one a garden to take care of, 
in which we must plant good seed to bear 
fruit for God. 

Here are some things to plant, and 
we must go right about it in earnest, or 
We shall only be like barren fields and 
gardens that bear no fruit at all. First 
we must have faith. That is not.a seed 
to plant; it is*the soil of the garden in 


which everything must. take. root, and {company of idle rustics, and waxed:elo- | 


stow. The first thing is to believe in 
the Lord Jesus Christ, and trust: our- 
Selves to him, and that prepares our. 
_ with soil i in which good seed can 
row 


These are the seeds: Virtue—that is, 


the love of everything that is good, ant 


hatred of all that is bad—K nowledge, 
Temperance, Patience, Godliness, Broth- 


| reason ‘that you put 


it grows up straight and strong so that 


cover it with blossoms; but they are all 
good, and bear precious fruit. 

Stop and think whether you are grow- 
ing every day stronger to serve God, and 
wiser in the knowledge of our Lord Jes- 
us Christ; whether the things that you 
have planted i in your heart are the seeds 
of good plants or of had. 
Christian Union. | 


THE GREAT FRENCH ADVENTURER. 


Boulangism is only the expression of 
the dissatisfaction of all classes in France 
with the Republic and its leaders, and 
another instance showing how easily the 
masses may be Geceived and led astray. 
The prime causes for the establishment 
of Boulangism lay in the universal con- 
tempt in which all the Republican lead- 
ers, with the exception of Freycinet, are 
held in France, and every day the news- 
papers reassert the truth. To be ruled 
by men whom one would be afraid to 
receive in his house—by a _Constans, 
convicted perjurer, and charged by the 
leading newspaper with malfeasance in 
office, and who was compelled for a few 
years to disappear from the political 
stage; by a Tirard, a time-server, whose: 
incapacity is not denied by his most in- 
timate friends, and whose moral charac- 
ter may be compared with those of Boss 
Tweed; by a Jules Ferry, supporting his 
family out of the French treasury, and 
ready to sacrifice the world to his ambi- 
tion; by a Fallieres; by a Rouvier, who 
barely escaped conviction by a majority 
of one voice after a protracted trial on a 
charge of the grossest and vilest immor- 
ality; by an Andrieux, the acknowledged 
protector of a well-known procuress of 
the Rue Dupot, in whose house he was 
arrested when it was raided, and whom 
he saved from prosecution and convic- 
tion; by a Floquet, another time-server, 
who after basely insulting the Czar of 
Russia, in 1867, became, when in power, 
his most exalted adulator. 

Boulanger’s impudence, therefore, did 
not kill him, but increased his reputation, 
and his horse won the day. Boulanger’s 
greatest popularity came from his horse: 
and if indeed he restores the consulate, 


as it is his avowed intention to do, and, 


following Bonaparte’s example, becomes 
First Consul of France, he owes to that 
horse at least the same honors that 


him the Persian empire. Boulanger isa 
graceful rider, and his horse is a thor- 
oughbred. When he attended the mili- 
tary reviews and parades, both horse 
and rider won the admiration of lookers 
on, and the newspapers spoke about the 
graceful rider. Rival journalistic enter- 
prise immediately published sketches of 
Boulanger and his horse, with their full 
history, and for the history of the latter 


was given to the reporter’s imagination. 
Illustrations of Boulanger were seen 
everywhere, in the rum-shops, in the 
stationery stores; and the more dissatified 
parliament was with Boulanger, ‘the more 
popular he became with the people at 
large, who took that way to manifest 
their feelings of disgust and Opposition 
to the course of affairs. 

What are Boulanger’s He 
may overthrow the present cabinet, and 
he may even be elected president, if at 
the next general elections no party 
secures a working majority. They may 


to wear him out, just as Gambetta was 
worn out, and innumerable others, have 
been, and their usefulness impaired. 


song, and will finish in a song, as, ac- 
cording ‘to Beranger, everything in 
France commences and ends by a song. 
—Forum. 


DANGER OF RACE CON FLICT. : 
Thus far the Negro has counted only 
a silent factor in the problem to which 
he has.given a name. Slavery no more 
thought of asking him how he enjoyed 
his condition than the owner does of in- 
quiring whether his horse prefers to go 
on the road or disport himself in the 
pasture. ‘The man who advocates con- 
tinued unlawful repression, seems not to 
realize that a race which has been a per- 
fect type of humility for centuries when 
in a position of abject servitude, invaria- 
bly shows altogether different qualities 
when once it has.set its foot upon the 
lower rung of the ladder of opportunity. 
Now.the circumstances are very different,, 
and_.it-is possible that. conclusions based 
on the Negro’s patient endurance of 
wrong as a slave may be altogether falla- 
cious as.anindication of his future course. 
Besides that, in a strife such as must re- 
sult if the occasion for it is not carefully 
and wisely avoided, it is not valor alone 
that counts, nor excellence of equipment 
that assures victory. In such a conflict 
a box of matches is equal to a aenoren 
Winchester rifles !—Forwm. « 


STEALING GRavy.—What a man sees 
and hears, whether in the forest or in 
the public street, depends largely upon | 
what he is thinking about. . In other 
words, it .is.not.the eyes.and.ears.which 
see and hear, but the man behind them. 
A.. book-agent, canvassing. for an “illus- 
trated life of Washington, fell in.with a 


quent as he described the merits of the 
book, and showed the fine. steel éngrav- 
ings. One of thé men went home and 
told his family what he had seen. 
“There was pictures of ‘Washington 
| Crossing the Delaware,Stealin’ Gravy,’ | 
and “Washington at Valley Forge Stealin’ 
Gravy.’.” It was *‘mightysmall busi- 


‘rly Kindness, Love. P erhaps the 


ness,” he thought, for a man like George 
| Washington.— Boston Budget. 
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smoking hot fat. 
kin, garnish with parsley and serve.— 


‘science remonstrates 


Maxims: 
Much ‘taste, much waste. 
Fat hens lay few eggs. 
Quick at meat, quick at work. 
Handsome apples. are sometimes sour. 
_ The unbidden guest is ever a pest. 
It isa bad mouthful that chokes. 
Noble housekeepers need. no doors. 
Fat pastures make fat venison. 
Whose bread I eat, his song I sing. 
Live on hope and die of hunger. 
The biggest. fields not the best 
corn. 
A short mass a long dinner. 
sae and bread make the cheeks 
red, 
Long fasting is no economy of food. 
As a man eats, so he works, 
While the pot boils, friendship blooms. 
- Poverty and hunger have many learn- 
ed diciples. 
Unlaid eggs are a long time becoming 
chickens, | 
A guest and fish spoil with three days’ 
keeping. 
Of what use is it that the cow gives 
plenty of milk if she kick over the pail ? 
He who is over-nice is he who misses 
many a slice, 


(CHICKEN CrOMESQUIS.—Our corre- 
spondent has evidently eaten these in 
London, where the udder of veal can be 
purchased without difficulty. In this 
country cromesquis are usually rolled in 
bacon, and are of course not so delicate. 
I will give the regular English recipe. 
Take a half pound of the cooked white 
meat of chicken, two ounces of cold 
boiled tongue, twelve mushroons, and 
chop the whole very fine. Put one table- 
spoonful of butter in a saucepan, when 


| melted add two rounding tablespoonfuls 


of flour, mix, add a half pint of cream, 
stir continually until boiling, take it from 
the fire, add the other mixture, and a 
palatable seasoning of salt and pepper, 
mix well, and turn out to cool. Have 
ready an udder of veal cooked tender in 
stock, cut it in slices as thin as possi- 
ble the whole length of the piece. When 
the mixture is cold, form it into small 
cylinders about the size of a large cork, 
wrap a piece of udder around each one, 
dip in French fritter batter, and fry in 
Drain, dish on a nap- 


Mrs. Rorer, in April Table Talk. 


CRUMPETS.—Scald one pint of milk, 
let it stand till lukewarm, then adda 
teaspoonful-of salt and about three and 
a half cups of sifted flour. If you use 
granulated spring wheat flower, three 
cups will be quite sufficient. Beat vig- 
orously, then add four ounces of butter, 
melted, and a half cup of yeast, ora 
half of a compressed cake dissolved in a 
half cup of lukewarm water, beat again, 
and stand in a warm place until very 
This should take about two or 
two and a half hours. When light, 
grease large muffin or crumpet rings, 
and place them on a hot griddle. Fill 
each ring half full of the batter, bake un- 


til brown on one side, then turn and 
‘brown on the other. 


As soon as the 
crumpets are turned remove the rings, as 
they bake more quickly without them. 
A moderate fire is required for the cook- 
ing, or they will brown on the outside be- 
fore they are thoroughly done in the 
center. 


CHEESE STRAWS.— Mix two ounces of 
flour, three ounces of grated cheese, a 
half teaspoonful of salt, and a dash of 
red pepper together. Beat the yolk of 
an egg with two tablespoonfuls of ice 
water, add this to the flour and cheese, 


work all into a smooth paste. Roll out 


on a board an eizhth of an inch thick. 
Cut some of the paste into small rings, 
and the remainder into strips of one- 
eighth of an inch wide and five inches 
long, place both on greased sheets and 
bake in a very moderate oven till a light 


brown. Put the straws through the 
os like a bundle of fagots. 
DAY. 


In the soft hush of summer twilight /a 
fair-haired child knelt in silence at her 
mother’s knee. She had passed the 
baby days of repeating from her parent’s 


lips the familiar 


“Now I lay me down to sleep,” 

And learned to form her own wordless 
petitions. On this evening she lingered 
so long over her quiet devotjons the 
mother thought that sleep had overtaken 
her tired child and gently questioned; 
the little one quickly responded, 

_ “TDve been thinking about how good 
God is to us, to give us six days and 


two.” 

What a lesson from baby lips 1 in 
this busy age of hurry and push, how 
few—comparatively—are willing: to give 
God even a small portion of this” one 
day, many. even seeming to forget mm 
the seventh day is his. 


to be the pack-mule of the week, made 
to carry all the odds and ends of bur- 
‘dens that cannot be crowded into the 
other six days. If an old-time con- 
it is invariably 
met with, “I have no other time!” 

Is this sufficient excuse for all the 
week——urging “the ox to fall into the pit” 
that he may be “pulled out» upon: the 
Sabbath day?” Do we—who pride our- 
selves upon our strict integrity and hon- 


esty—see no theft in the appropriation 


for worldly uses—of this “holy time” 

‘When it was written, “Six days shalt 
thou.labor and.do, all work,”.did the 
good Father foresee, a coming time 


‘when the ambition of man would fill the | 


keep only one himself, and I’ve. been | 
telling him that I wish he would’ take | 


In how many homes has Sunday come | 


les so full ‘that the grasping hand 
would be stretched forth to rob him of 
the only one he claimed for his own? 
__.Was this why the command: was so 
explicit—that there should be no work 
done by.the household, the servants, the 
cattle, or the stranger within: the cues? | 
We claim “liberty of conscience,” and 
plead that we are “ready to render ac- 
count for our own: shortcomings,” but 
how do we stand regarding the influence 
extending over the circle’ immediately 
surrounding us? »We may take the day 
in our reckless hands, | break it ruthlessly, 
but in scattering the pieces»what if they 
fail upon the heads of the ‘4ittle ones” 
we are commanded “not to offend”? 
Have we the right, in using the day for 
our selfish ends, to render it less: a) day 
of holiness to those who choose to pen 
it to the letter? 
But, setting aside the obligations to 


and considering it alone from a humane 
and physical point of view, what a kind- 
ly provision for the weary body and over- | 
taxed brain? “A day of rest?” Com- 
mon sense acknowledges the necessity of 
mental and physical repose. The great 
Law-maker demands that nature shall 
take it, but the perverse heart in its 
greed rebels, and takes for itself what: it 
will, In disobeying our Father’s com- 
mand we outrage nature and trample 
her unerring protection in the dust. 
When the penalty comes in the form of 


whelmed with surprise and cry out in 
half our days. ‘ 


pure worldly standpoint, considering 
Only our own selfish good, to let the 


if need be, 
curing for ourselves the mental and bod- 
ily rest that human nature not’ only 
craves but absolutely. demands, and real- 
ize thereby the blessedness that cometh 
from obedience and the fulfillment of 
the promise, that our days shall be long 
in the land that the Lord our God giveth 
us, 


ter into the spirit of the infantile prayer 
and give God “two days” from our busy 
lives than to infringe upon his. Then 


let us “Remember the Sabbath day to 


keep it holy,” —Christian Weekly 
‘SNOW SQUIRM, OLD NATUR’.” 


It is sometimes said that a man’s sin- 
cerity of purpose is proved if he puts 
his hand in his pocket-book. Certainly 


‘the old gentleman of the following anec- 


dote, which is none the worse for being 
repeated, proves this. He was a stingy 
Christian, and sat listening to a charity 
sermon. As he was hearly deaf, he was 
accustomed to sit facing the congregation, 
directly under the pulpit, with ‘his ear- 
trumpet directed upwards toward the 
preacher. 

~The sermon that day moved him. 
He hada habit of communing aloud 
with himself, and as the sermon proceed- 
ed he said, “I’ll give ten dollars.” Then 
he said, ‘I'll give fifteen.” 

At the close of the appeal he was great- 
ly affected, and declared he would give 
fifty: dollars. But when the boxes began | 
their rounds his generosity quickly oozed 


twenty, to ten, to five, and finally said: 
*T guess I won’t give nothing to-day.” 


again soliloquized : 
this won’t do. Who knows how 


etousness may be my ruin,” 
er. The crisis was upon him. 


chin—the congregation were looking. 
He had been holding his pocket-book in 


consciously to himself, had been audible 


it on the box, saying, as he did'so: — 
Now squirm, old natur’.” | 
It was a noble victory, that over self. 
That deaf old gentleman gave an exam- 
ple worth imitating by many others. — 


rights, the reasons why a woman. should 


vote are the same as the reasons why a 


man should vote. The best government, . 
we are told, is a government of the peo-: 
ple, by the people, and: for the people. 
Half the people are women. ‘To exclude 
half the nation from. the _ballot-box, 
unless some very good reason can be 
given for doing so, is plainly contrary to 
American | Alice. 
Blackwell. 
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_ NEWS ITEMS. 


There are 32,382 Jews serving in 1 the 
Austrian army. 
_ The Indian Department has two mill- 
ion dollars te buy clothing. | 
A prayer-meeting is well attended by 
the soldiers at Fort Riley, Kan. 
Twenty-three graduated from Chicago 
Theological Seminary last week. 


The General. Association of Ohio is: _- 
now in session at Mount Vernon. 


The cost. of the new St. Mary’s- avenue 
church, Omaha, is about $26,000. 

- The people of South” Dakota are to 
vote on their Constitution May 14th. 

Following the revival at Medville, 
Mo., thirty have united with the Church. 

Lyman E. Knapp, of Middlebury, Vt., 
has been appointed Governor of Alaska. 
~The Danish Government has absolute- 
ly prohibited the liquor traffic in Green- 
land, 


Near Cheyenne, W,. T., is a horse farm. 


of 120,000°acres, on which are 5,000 
horses. 


Thirty-two have been added to the 
church at Hobert, Ind.—the results of a 
revival. | 

Cornell University has expended 
$400,000 in new buildings during the 
past year. j 

The American Baptist May Aniversar- 
ies will be held at Boston, Mass., May 
13th to 22d, 

Cremation has been legalized in 
Sweden, and is likely soon to be author- 
ized in Norway. 

The people of Iceland are very much 
disturbed by the large emigration from 
that country to the United States. 


Twenty-five dollars wasthe price re- 
cently paid in New York for an almanac 
two hundred and seventy-five years old. 


In consequence of the ever-increasing 
military burdens, the number of emi- 
grants from Italy last season was nearly 
300,000. 

The young Duke of Neweliale, who is 
an earnest advocate of temperance, de- 
clines to renew licenses as they expire on 
his estates. 

A botanical explorer is reported to have 
found in the Philippine Islands a species 
of wild flower measuring one yard in di- 
ameter, 

The Eiffel tower, just completed at 
Paris, is 1,178 feet in height, or in other 
words more than twice as bigh as our 
great monument at Washington. 


It is expected that the Drexel Indus- 
trial College for daughters of clergymen 
and other, near Philadelphia, will be 
opened in about eighteen months. 

Mr. Edison is going to have working 
models of all his inventions at the Paris 
Exhibition. Among _ other specimens 
there will be 20,000 incandescent lamps. 

At the examinations in descriptive 
and practical anatomy, held recently 
by: the’ Irish Royal College of Surgeons, 
two ‘women have taken the highest 


prizes, 


Kansas * built school-houses at the. 


rate of one for every day in the year 
for the past four years, and has one hun- 
dred and thirty-one more to spare for a 


good count. 

Bernard Quaritch, London 
book-seller, recently purchased at an 
auction sale for £2,000a copy of the 
azarin Bible, which is supposed to be 


type. 


fifst book that was printed with mov- 


An occasional correspondent, writing 


from New York city, April 25th, says: 
‘¢Vhe Centennial anniversary of the in- 


_ auguration of George Washington as first 
President of the United States is fast ap- 


proaching, with all its grand retinue of 


splendor and glory. Mayor Grant per- 
formed a greater deed of patriotism than 


he, perhaps, thought himself capable of 
when he caused the wires and poles of 


the various telegraph, telephone and elec- 
tric light companies to be removed. For 
now the glorious stars and stripes have 
full sway to wave over the great. metrop- 
olis. The observer, walking down Broad- 
way, will now see, instead’ of that black 
network of wires, which is so displeasing 
to the eye, the beautiful red, white and 
blue arranged .in- fanciful shapes and 
positions, and doing honor to the man 
who was first in war, first in peace, and 
first in the hearts of his countrymen. 
Many of the decorations are very elabor- 
ate and beautiful, and the prominent 
storekeepers are dressing their windows 
very tastefully for this great occasion. R., 
H.Macy & Co,,of world-wide fame among 
the ladies, has devoted all of his store 
windows along Fourteenth street to beau- 
tifully executed panoramas of some of 
the prominent events of the Revolution- 
ary war, such as the Battle of _Bunker 
Hill, Washington at Valley Forge, the 
Siege of Yorktown, the Surrender of 
Cornwallis,.and similar scenes. The fig- 
ures representing the various generals are 
of wax and about half the natural size. 
They are very finely. executed, and are 
well worth seeing. The committee hav- 
ing the celebration in charge report that 
this will be the greatest affair of the kind 
that New York has ever seen. It is hop- 
ed (especially by the ladies, who, of 
course, will improve this grand opportun- 
ity to air their new Easter bonnets) that 
the weather will be. better suited to the 
occasion than it was at the inauguration 
of President Harrison on the 4th of 
March.” t3 


MARK: 12-26. 
BY REV. H. E. JEWETT. 


THE LORD'S SUPPER. 
I. The Passover, or feast of unleaven- 


ed bread, is described in Exodus xii : 14- 


20. It was instituted under divine di- 
rection by .Moses as a perpetual memor- 
ial of the going out of the enslaved Isra- 
}.elites from Egypt on their way to the 
Hand of Canaan. When asked concern- 
ing its name and. nature, the Israelites 
were.to.say to their. children; “It is the 
sacrificeof the Lord’s Passover, who 
passed over the houses of the children of 
Israel in. Egypt, ‘when».he smote the 
yptians, and delivered our houses.” 
is national thanksgiving had been ob- 


sexed afinually for over 1,500 years, 
when our Lord celebrated it with his | 


disciples as recorded in this lesson. He 
came, not to destroy the law, but to ful- 
fill. Therefore, on the very eve of his 
betrayal and. crucifixion, he is found lay- 
ing his plans for observing the feast. 

II. The preparation. ‘The first day 
of unleavened bread” (V. 12) was the 
14th day..of.Nisan,.the first.month of 
the Hebrew year. ‘fhis particular day 
was equivalent to Thursday, April 6, 
A. D. 30. On this day all bread con- 
taining yeast, or leaven, was removed 
from the houses and unleavened bread 
was substituted for the succeeding week. 
It'was toward sunset of this 14th day of 
Nisan that the lamb for the Passover was 
slain (Ex, xii: 6). It was in accord- 
ance with custom, therefore, that Jesus 
arranged for the proper celebration of 
the feast. The lamb must be killed in 
the outer court of the temple. Who had 
attended to that? Probably not any of 


the twelve. It is not improbable that it | 


was the unknown friend in the city, de- 


scribed in Verse 13. There seems to 


have been some understanding between 
the Lord and the man, and the place 
selected seems to indicate some caution 
on our Lord’s part. The usual guest- 
room for male friends of a family was on 
the first floor. ‘‘The large upper.room | 
furnished ” for Jesus and the twelve was 
probably in the second story, and ap- 
proached by a stairway going up from a 


| corner of the court. The two disciples, 


to whom this work of preparation was 
assigned, were Peter and John, as we 
learn in Luke xxii: 8. 


III. The Passover celebrated. Jesus 
arrived in the city in the evening. It 
must be remembered that the day was 
reckoned from sunset to sunset. It was 
on the 15th of Nisan, therefore, that 
Jesus and his disciples gathered in that 
upper room. Knowing that it was his 
last Passover, knowing that one of the 
twelve had already made his resulve to 
betray him, knowing that the cross was 
awaiting him, he says, nevertheless, 
‘With desire, I have desired to eat this 
Passover with you before I suffer.” 

- It was but a few minutes before that 
Jesus had washed the feet of Judas; now 
he shows that he knows him to be a 
traitor. O Saviour! wonderful is thy 
humility ! wonderful is thy forbearance ! 
Sorrow, too deep for us to fathom, is 
weighing down thy heart! “Ye are not 
all clean”; “One of you *_ shall be- 
tray me.” But, to the disciples (ex- 
cept Judas), this must have seemed the 
prediction of some future apostasy. They 
start back with horror at the thought 
that any one of them may be left to do 
such a thing. The question is asked, 
first by one and then by another, “Lord, 

The “sop” referred to was a sauce 
made of dates, figs, raisins and vinegar, 
and represented the mortar used by them 
in the days of Egyptian bondage. 

*sGood were it for that man if he had 
not been born”—a terrible judgment on 
Judas, or on any man like-minded. But, 
it is a comfort that of so many it may be 
said that it is good for them and for the 
world that they have been born. 


IV. The Lord’s Supper instituted. 
Near the close of the paschal supper, 
while they were eating, Jesus takes some 
of the unleavened bread, and, breaking 
it, as he had broken other loaves, says, 
“Take, eat; this is my body.” Likewise, 
taking some of the wine, he pours it into 
a cup and gives to his disciples, calling 
it his own blood. It is absurd to treat 
these words, “my body” and ‘my blood,” 
so literally as the Roman Catholics do 
in their doctrine of trans-substantiation. 
Now, as when Christ sat with his disci- 


ples, no miracle is performed. The 


bread and the fruit of the vine are sim- 
ple memorials of his love as expressed 
on the cross by his broken body and 
shed blood, The Lord’s Supper was a 
graft on the Passover; even the Jews 
make of their feast a memorial only. 
They do not sacrifice a lamb any longer. 
Our Lamb, the Lamb of God, has-been 
sacrificed once for all. His disciples } 
everywhere come to his eerie as: “do | 
this in remembrance of 

_V.. Suggestions, 

1, The Lord’s Supper reminds us, by | 
the use of bread and wine, that Jesus 
not -only: gave himself for us, but also | 
that he gives himself to us continually. 
we must use 

as table, be 
ord may have 
used it. He used malanvensd bread, 
but we do not scruple to use bread at | 
his table which was. raised with _ yeast. 
The fruit of the vine -need not be.a 
source of temptation to any weak brother. 

3. The Lord’s Supper is a covenant 
Christ to those who partake of it.. 

“It is an invitation to every one in 


our conigtegations and to 


come to.the Saviour. 
5. Are you a guest at our Lora'sta- 
ble ? If not, why not ? bedebldats 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSON, | 


to extenuate. 
court-martial the papers in the case, with 
the opinion that a sentence of two years’ 


WASHINGTON LETTER. 


WasHINGToN, April'29; 1880, 
‘Theold Spanish ideal diplomat of 


three centuries ago, dark, affable, suave, 
| plausible, skilled in in fence and restless as 
a caged eagle, has gone wofully out of 


style. Now we expect diplomats merely 
to be representatives of social life, to go 
out to great dinners and return them if 
possible, Therefore, the first question 
asked regarding a newly appointed min- 
ister to .a first-class power is, How rich 
ishe? That question satisfactorily an- 
swered, all the rest is smooth sailing, 
and we feel really only amusement when 
men like James Russell Lowell and Mr. 
Phelps come back from England as Eng- 
lish as the most exacting Anglo-maniac 
could wish. — 

If it be, then, that the position is a 
merely social one in every element, the 
diplomat’s wife is of scarcely less national 
importance than the diplomat himself. 
If Secretary Blaine and President Har- 


rison had selected the corps abroad with 
sole regard to the female representation, 
there could pect have been a greater 


success. 

Mrs. Lincoln, wife of the minister to 
England, has had a long and brilliant so- 
cial experience, as the budding daughter 
of the then Senator Harlan during the 
war and the reconstruction, and later as 
a member of the Cabinet circle, when 
her husband was Secretary of War. Few 
women are more genuinely and uncon- 
sciously American in every thought and 
action. Her social status is so well de- 
fined, and her experience so broad, that 
there is no danger that she will be over- 
whelmed or socially bullied by London 
society. A grown daughter, a son aged 
sixteen and a younger daughter, accom- 
pany their parents. 

Younger than Mrs. Lincoln by many 
years is Mrs. Whitelaw Reid, daughter 
of D. O. Mills, the ‘millionaire of Cali- 


fornia creation. She is very attractive in 
appearance, of the blonde order, above 


the medium height, and is notable in 
dress for subdued colors. Mr. Reid 
will rent a magnificent hotel in Paris, 
‘and it is safe to say that his own thou- 
sands,“ably assisted by the Mills millions, 
will create a respectable sensation even 
at the French capital. They will take 
with them their son of seven and daugh- 
ter, a tot of five years. 

To the land of Andalusia, where we 
have sent more gifted literary men than 
to any other court, Mr. Palmer is accom- 
panied only by his wife, being childless, 
Mrs. Palmer is a native of Maine, and 


was an heiress when she met and married 


Thomas. W. Palmer. While her hus- 


band was in the Senate, Mrs, Palmer | 


was a notable figure in Washington so- 
ciety, and proved herself a very clever 


‘society leader, as well as a kind and 


genial personality. 

The wife of Colonel Fred Grant was 
Ida Marie Honore at the time of 
her marriage, the recognized belle 
of Chicago. She is a very fine 
musician, and somewhat of a linguist 
There are several young children, includ- 
ing a daughter born in the White House 
in 1876. 

In time of peace the slowest thing 
known to man is the War Department, 
not only on account of its red tape, but 
also on account of its desire to be dila- 
tory. It is a striking illustration of this 
fact that the army is always having trou- 
ble with the Government Printing Office. 
When every other excuse for delaying re- 
ports has been worn threadbare, the offi- 
cers always fall back upon the time- 
honored charge that it is the fault of the 
Public Printer. Other departments are 
satisfied, and their reports appear 
promptly. After waiting four months, it 
is discovered that the Army Register, 
even when issued, has been wrongly in- 
dexed, and it will take another month to 
correct that defect. The work of ar- 
ranging the Army regulations has occu- 
pied the expensive attention of a board 


of officers for nearly ten years, and on 


the eve that an anxious world breathless- 


ly awaits its positive appearance, it is 


discovered that ‘‘several important errors 
on the part of the printer” will delay the 
publication. And yet the people wonder | 
that the Public Printers sometimes stray 


from the narrow paths of virtue and long 


to jump the fence and — toy | 
with the Army with an axe. | 
Secretary Proctor regards Major Ly- 


decker’s disregard of duty in the inspec- | ; Hye ehh 
tion of work on the condemned Washing- | ‘j/#/777% 


ton aqueduct as an offense which a 
whitewashing board should not beallowed 
He has returned to the 


suspension is not adequate. It is prob- 
able that the Court will not reconsider 


the sentence, and,. anew court | 7 


‘taay be. -: Major: Lydecker’s 


reckless neglect and selfistrinattention to | 


‘the commonest. duties intrusted..to pin 
have cost the Government and=the D 


trict of Columbia thousands and _thou- | = 
People.not specially | 


‘sands of dollars, and 
‘interested in, or belonging to, the Army 
deem dismissaP 
tence’ in this’ cz 


“We. know! thai of the | 


other writers of .the Testament. 
He wrote two books—the Gospel of Luke | 
and the Acts of the Apostles, ‘His name} ¥ 
occurs only three times in the New Tes- | 
‘tament, in Col, iv? I 
Philemon 24. 


we get of duke. are in Acts xvi; 10-13; |) . 


and Acts.1: 2» 3.0 


It is the longest gospel, and one-third | 5 
of. what it contains is left-out by others. | 


It opens with a song of praise (Luke ii il: 


sei 1), and ends with another (Luke xxiv: 


jin singing the gospel m 
(Look | how it affects 
those who attend the meetings. Both in | © 
this city and.-adjoining cities: many are 
brought into the fold through the power 


message for them. 


‘|to win them to Christ. 
spoke against the Samaritans, whom the | 


as bake most suitable sen- | 


and” Aida 
only. Wesend to all parts.of the U.S, It will 


> IL Tim. iv: 14; | 
The first glimpses | 


| 52, There; 


as there 
is in preaching it. 


of the message as it is being sung.) 


This gospel is called the ** Gospel of | - 


Praise,” and gives us the Song of Zech- 
ariah (Luke 1: 67-80); the Song of Eliz- 
abeth (Luke i: 42-45); the Song of 
Mary (Luke i: 46-55); the Song of 
Simeon (Luke ii: 27~32); the Song of 
the Shepherds (Luke ii: 20); the Song of 
the Angels (Luke ii: 8-14); the Song of 
Gabriel (Luke i: 28-35). 

Luke tells us of the. annunciation 
(Luke i: 27); of the conception (Luke i: 
35); and of the presentation (Luke ii: 22); 


of Christ's first appearance at the Tem- | 


ple (Luke ii: 42-49). 

_ The gospel is a gospel of thanksgiv- 
ing. Luke vii: 16, “glorified God”; Luke 
xiii: 13, “and immediately she was made 


straight and glorified God”; Luke xvii: | 


15, 16, “turned back and with a loud 
voice glorified God”; 


‘and followed him, glorifying God— | 


gave praise unto God.” 

This gospel gives” six instances of 
prayer: Luke v: 16; vi: 12; ix: 28-29; 
xi: I; Xxll: 32, 40-46. It presents to us 
his authority and his calling. (Luke iv: 
18.) The Lord’s Prayer. (Luke xi: 1-4 ) 
The thief’s prayer. (Luke xxiii: 39-43.) 
His prayer on the cross, (Luke xxiii: 


34.) The scene on the Mount of Trans- 


figuration. (Luke ix: 28-36.) The par- 
able of the unjust judge (Luke xviii: 
1-8); and of the friend asking for bread 
(Luke xi: 5-8), It is the gospel. for 
women, see Jarius’ daughter restored to 
life. (Luke viii: 41-56.) It tells us 
how the women followed him, and who 
they were (Luke vii: 2, 3); also about 
Martha and Mary (Luke x: 38-42). 


_ The only place where woman is raised 
up and looked up to is where the cross 
is lifted up and Christ is preached and 
the message of “good tidings of great 
joy” is delivered. (Lukeii: 10.) There 
is not a woman mentioned in the New 


Testament as speaking against Christ | 


(Luke xxiii: 28), and he always had a 
It is the gospel to 
the poor and humble. (Luke vii: 22.) 
Mary was a poor woman; the shep- 
herds were poor men. It gives us the 
parable of Dives:and Lazarus. 
Xvi: 19-31.) The parable of the by- 
ways and highways. (Luke xiv: 15-24 ) 
The parable of the lame and halt. It 
tells us how he came back to Nazareth, 


“and, as his custom was, he went into 
the synagogue.” (Luke iv: 16-32.) The | 


key of this gospel is the gospel to the 
lost. Mary, the Magdalene. (Luke viii: 
2.) Zaccheus,the Publican. (Luke xix: 
1-10) The dying thief on the cross. 
(Luke xxiii: 


The fifteen chapter is called the high- 
water mark of this gospel. This gospel 


also tells us how we are to deal with the 


It teaches us how 
Christ never 


lost and depraved. 


Jews regarded and treated like dogs; nor 


against the publicans, but always had a | 
word in their favor for them. The story | 


of the Good Samaritan (Luke x: 25-37) 
will never be forgotten as long as the 
world shall shall last; nor the parable of 
the prodigal son. (Luke xv: 11-32.) 
(Christians ought to take the stories and 
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